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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Swedish Academy has awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 

ture (1925) to Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Shaw is the fourth 

British subject to receive the award, his predecessors having been 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. The award is not surprising. Mr. Shaw has long had a 
bigger international reputation than any living English writer, and his 
international career was crowned by the universal success of St. Foan. 
Mr. Shaw’s letter to the Swedish Academy, gratefully accepting the honour 
and generously refusing the seven thousand pounds, was a very graceful 
acknowledgment. He is only stating a commonplace when he draws 
attention to the fact that an international Prize of this kind is apt to be 
awarded to a man when he is beyond pecuniary need ; it could scarcely 
be otherwise. He expressed the wish that the prize-money should be 
devoted to the furtherance of cultural relations between Great Britain 
and Sweden, and particularly to the publication of translations from 
Swedish into English and from English into Swedish. Nothing could be 
more in the spirit of the Nobel endowment ; and nothing could be more 
characteristic of Mr. Shaw than his immediate decision in the matter, 
not to mention the ingenious stroke whereby he secured that the money 
should be disposed of in the way he thought best by making a purely 
temporary acceptance of it. What with the seventieth birthday cele- 
brations and the Nobel Prize, we suppose that we shall reluctantly be 
driven to think of Mr. Shaw as a Grand Old Man. 
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HE award happened to be announced in the same month which wit- 

nessed also the visit of two very great Swedish artists to London. 

Mr. Carl Milles has been here in connection with the preparations of his 

plans for the Swedenborg memorial in London. As a sculptor he has no 

living superior, but his work, almost all of which is in Sweden, is still far 

too little known here. Meanwhile the Gold Medal of the Royal Institution 
Q 
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of British Architects has been awarded to Professor Ragnar Ostberg, 
and on the 23rd November was presented to him at the Guildhall by the 
Prince of Wales. Professor Ostberg is the designer of the Stockholm 
Town Hall, the most beautiful large building of modern times, and gener- 
ally admitted to be so. It is only, however, the finest product of a great 
renascence of building in Sweden, and in conferring this signal honour 
upon Professor Ostberg, the Royal Institution of British Architects has at 
the same time recognised the importance of the influence which the 
Swedish movement has exercised, and is likely to exercise, upon architec- 
ture everywhere. 
a @ 77) 


fae Stage Society and the Three Hundred Club have now been 
amalgamated. At all events, they have entered into a close confedera- 
tion, and payment of a single subscription at the old Stage Society rates 
will now entitle members to witness all the plays which are produced 
under the name of either Society. The programme to be produced during 
the present season includes One More River, a modern comedy in iambic 
verse, by Mr. Ashley Dukes (we are glad to see this departure), an English 
version by Messrs. Graham and Tristan Rawson of Der Weibsteufel, by 
Herr Karl Schénherr, and (subject to the author’s consent being obtained) 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s play, The Great God Brown. 'The Three Hundred 
Club’s announcements are two plays by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, The 
Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd and David. ‘The first production of the season 
will be The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, which is to be put on on December 
12th and 13th. This play has been published for ten years, and it is strange 
that some society has not produced it before; it is one of the best works of 
Mr. Lawrence’s coal-mining period. 
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We trust that the amalgamation will flourish. The Three Hundred 
Club in the past has concentrated entirely on the production of 
works by English, and especially younger English, playwrights. Among 
the plays produced have been Mr. Richard Hughes’s A Comedy of Good 
and Evil, Mr. Robert Nichols’s Guilty Souls, Flecker’s Don Juan, and 
Mr.J.R.Ackerley’s Prisoners of War. We doubt if any Sunday society which 
ever existed could show a better record over so short a period. The Stage 
Society, the prestige of which in its world is unique, has always been able 
to command histrionic talent as no other society could do, but one of its 
main objects has been the introduction of foreign plays to English audi- 
ences. Sunday societies have multiplied apace in recent years, some of 
them producing the most half-baked plays. Quite apart from this, the 
public for Sunday societies is limited, and the poor critics cannot attend 
two performances at the same time. The amalgamation reduces the num- 
ber of societies by one, which is all to the good. More than that, if the 
Three Hundred Club portion of thefcombine continues to work on its 
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traditional lines, it means that any young or unknown author who writes 
a good or promising play should have a good chance of production under 
the very helpful auspices of the Stage Society. 
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N action of considerable importance to the critical community was 

decided in the Courts last month when Mr. James Agate was awarded 
a farthing damages against the Guardian. A Guardian reviewer, noticing a 
book of Mr. Agate’s, made some reflections upon Mr. Agate’s abilities as a 
dramatic critic, and suggested that the present state of the British drama 
could not be wondered at when such critics were employed. The argu- 
ment was complicated by the fact that the book the reviewer was noticing 
was not primarily a work of dramatic criticism. We differ very strongly 
from the Guardian reviewer’s opinion of Mr. Agate’s powers and influence. 
He has a better sense of the theatre, in our opinion, than most of his col- 
leagues ; he writes with liveliness and grace, and quotes delightfully. He 
also has an unusual sense of acting and the ability to discriminate between 
a part and what the actor makes of a part. But however much we respected 
his work, we should still think that a critic ought to be at liberty to say 
what he thinks of it, provided, that is, he be not actuated by malice. 
Had heavy damages gone to Mr. Agate, reviewers would have felt very 
cramped ; Mr. Agate himself, on reflection, must realise this, when he 
remembers how drastic sometimes have been his own condemnations. 
People who write must expect a certain amount of rough-and-tumble ; 
they are all bound on occasion to be treated with what they think is injus- 
tice ; and, unless they feel that their private characters have been libelled, 
the best thing they can do on such occasions is to say nothing. The mens 
conscia recti is a better refuge for literary people than the Law Courts. 
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N the Daily News there has been an attempt to resuscitate what we 

had thought extinct ; namely discussion about censorship. Apparently 
the free public libraries, or many of them, have a system whereby certain 
books, deemed unfit for general, and particularly juvenile, reading, are 
made difficult of access. The Daily News has been consulting all sorts of 
authors as to their views on this question. The authors have differed. 
The discussion petered out rather rapidly, and we are not surprised. We 
should have thought that the most rabid pioneer of “ freedom ” would have 
recognised that an individual library has a perfect right to prohibit what- 
ever book its conductors think ought to be prohibited ; and that, more- 
over, there certainly are a great many books published at the present 
moment which it would be very undesirable to thrust upon the notice of 
the young. If this be not so, we might as well present every school-child 
in the country with a set of the Hundred Best Pornographical Books in 


existence, and have done with it. 
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Ae campaign of the Daily Mail against The Whispering Gallery, a 


bogus volume of reminiscences imposed upon Messrs. John Lane 
as the work of ‘a Diplomat,” was admirably run: the book was so 
silly that almost any reader must have seen through it. The chief benefit 
derived from the hub-bub is that attention has been called not merely 
to the lies which are sometimes told in such books, but to the truths 
or half-truths that are often betrayed. The standard of conduct in 
such matters has deplorably weakened of late; people seem to have 
resigned themselves to the notion that at any table there may be 
present somebody who will market the conversation a few months 
afterwards. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


LUSHING, we commend to our readers The Mercury Book (Williams & 

Norgate, 7s. 6d.), being a selection by “ H.C.M.” from the first year’s num- 

bers of the London Mercury. Among the contributors—as apart from the editor 

of this review, who is unduly prominent—are Max Beerbohm, Sir Edmund 
Gosse, Robert Lynd, Ernest Bramah, George Saintsbury, Katherine Mansfield, 
A. Clutton-Brock, Dr. Ethel Smyth, Edward Shanks, L.Pearsall Smith, Robert Nichols, 
Virginia Woolf, S. Baghot-de-la-Bere, Maurice Hewlett, Thomas Hardy, H. Belloc, 
Robert Bridges, W. H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, Edmund Blunden, John Freeman, 
Austin Dobson, W. J. Turner, Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, Maurice Baring, 
Lawrence Binyon, Sir Henry Newbolt, Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Martin 
Armstrong and W. B. Yeats: and there are a number of illustrations. We can only 
suppose that we ought to describe this as ‘‘ an ideal Christmas-present.”’ 
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i ieee SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE, Professor of Humanity at Glasgow, 
has died at the age of 53. Professor Phillimore was the fourth son of the late Admiral 
Sir Augustus Phillimore, K.C.B., and educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
winning the Hertford, Craven and Ireland at Oxford, and the Chancellor’s Prize 
for Latin Verse. After a few years donship at Oxford he went to Glasgow as Professor 
of Greek in 1899, transferring to the Latin chair in 1906. Few modern scholars are 
capable of that : but John Phillimore was a man of universal culture and was as well 
versed in English literature as in the ancient tongues. He published, when young, 
an extremely interesting volume of poetry ; his metrical version of Sophocles was a 
remarkable tour-de-force ; he gave extra lectures on modern poetry to his Glasgow 
. students; and several of his recent poems, as well as a paper (last year) on The Prospect 
in the Humanities, have appeared in our own columns. His best work as a Latinist 
was his edition of Propertius ; amongst the variety of his other writings must be 
mentioned The Hundred Best Latin Hymns, and his version of Apollonius of 'Tyana, 
done for the Oxford Translations. This last, the life of the nearest ancient analogue 
~ of Mr. Bernard Shaw, is amazingly lively, and the wit, sense and erudition of the intro- 
duction would be difficult to parallel. Caustic in controversy, Phillimore, in pri- 
vate relations, was the sweetest and most modest of men, full of humour and interest 
in other people’s work. His students, with whom he toiled as few Professors toil, will 
miss him sadly ; his friends know him to be irreplaceable. He has died in his prime, 
when his finest works seemed to be just ahead. 
a 77) a 

RANK KIDSON, who died in Leeds on November 7th, was a man of great 

distinction in his own branches of scholarship, though to the world at large he 
was comparatively little known. On English Folk Song he was for many years recog- 
nised as one of the greatest authorities, and the strength of his position was that he 
not only knew a great deal about Folk Songs as they have in recent years, been taken 
down from those who sing them traditionally, but also had a vast knowledge of the 
printed popular music of the past. He was therefore one of the persons best qualified 
to write on the known history (if any) of a traditional song or ballad. Much of his 
critical work appeared in the Journal of the Folk Song Society, of which society he 
was one of the founders, and his own privately-printed volume, Traditional Tunes, 
_ (1891) was one of the earliest collections of “ undoctored ” folk-songs. He was. 
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part-author, with Miss Mary Neal, of a book on English Traditional Songs and Dances, 
and he wrote, or edited, other works, including a volume on British Music Publish- 
ers and another on Leeds Pottery. Only a few years ago he was made an honorary 
M.A. of Leeds University, distinction which gave him great pleasure. 
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HE death of Mr. Edward Bell, of G. Bell & Sons, removes one of the oldest and 

most respected publishers in London. Mr. Bell, who was 82, was educated at St. 
Paul’s and Trinity, and was for three years President of the Publishers’ Association. 
He translated various works from the German, and was the author of books on Egyp- 
tian, Asiatic, and Greek Architecture. 
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R. T. FISHER UNWIN, after over sixty years of business, has given up 
independent publishing and amalgamated his firm with the young and growing 
business of Benn’s. Mr. Unwin, not yet tired, has joined the board of the new com- 
bination. 
77) 77] 7) 


A eee New Play Club, of which Miss Sybil Thorndike is President, is giving a 
performance of five one-act plays in the Theatre of the Guildhall School of Music 
at 8 p.m. on December gth. The programme includes Andreyev’s Dear Departing 
and Miss Glaspell’s Suppressed Desires as well as a drama, a tragic farce and what is 
described as “‘a dance idyll.’”’ Stalls are 5s. gd., Pit and Balcony Stalls 3s. 6d., and 
Unreserved Seats 2s. 4d. All these, unobtainable at the doors, may be bought from 
T. Bolt, Esq., 47 Parkhill Rd., N.W.3. 
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HE Dryad Handicrafts of Leicester, publish, besides small books on Pewter, 

Leather and Needlework, a practical guide to ‘‘ Wood Block Printing” by 
Douglas Percy Bliss. This, for the sum of 1s., contains illustrations of tools, working 
instructions for beginners and examples both of Mr. Bliss’s own work and of that 
of Crawhall, one of the best early nineteenth-century engravers. Also published is 
Craftsmen All, an anthology “‘ in praise of making and doing.” Price 4s. 
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ONDON’S Outdoor Monuments form the subject of a royal octavo volume 

of 200 pages by C. S. Cooper. The format is chosen to range with Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London Past and Present, and is issued by the Homeland Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., at 18s. for subscribers, the price to be raised to 25s. on publication. 
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alee fifth number of The Fleuron, “a journal of typography,” contains a thirty- 
four page article on the work of Karl Klingspor, with sixteen pages of line 
illustrations, by Julius Rodenberg, and an examination under the title of The Garamond 
Types of sixteenth and seventeenth-century sources by Paul Beaujon. The number 
also contains an engaging paper by Stanley Morison, the editor, on Towards an Ideal 
Italic. The Fleuron costs a guinea an issue, and there is an édition de luxe at three 
guineas. 
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POETRY 
The Ends of Eden 


af H when will peace in heaven’s full light arise ? ” 

Lost in the fields, and troubled, Adam lies, 
Moon-tempted, darkness every way his prison, 

The moon and many stars to mislead his eyes ; 

And since they rose, uncertain trees have risen, 

Dark forms alive, from whose high branches falls 

Music of secret meaning : 
“Oh when will peace in day’s full truth arise ? 
Did not God visit Eden in the evening ? ” 


‘* Dear wilderness forsaken, was it true ? 

He came in silence then ; by this we knew 

His coming—by the sleeping of the wind, 

The hanging down of leaves, the fall of dew ; 

More, by distilléd sweetness, filling mind 

And body, while the sun stooped low, and sent 
To search the deeps and bowers, 

Where now God walks alone. Can this be true, 

Or is it but a fantasy of ours?” 


““ Eve, Eve,” the darkness said. And Eve came near, 
Heavy with unborn Cain. She listened there, 
While Adam from the grass-of-trouble spoke : 
“Tell me I do not dream,”’ he said, ‘‘ Eve dear.” 
She answered: “‘ Once ’twas true, but I who broke 
God’s law so easily, drew an exile on us ; 

If Eden be now forbidden, 
Earth is our home. We shall not find him here 
Who was our sweetness and bright rest in Eden.” 


Then both were silent, that their thoughts alone 

Might be companions until morning shone. 

““ Rose. not the sun like this in easts of old ? 

I see the mists among the cedars blown : 

O Eve, the sloping lawns all gold, and gold 

The tops of trees that stand above the mists— 
Islands in inland seas. 

Surely we are forgiven! What have we done ? 

Behold the lawns, the mists, the cedar trees.” 
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““ No, there is nothing changed,” said weary Eve ; 
‘‘ Would heaven there were,” she thought ; “ We should not grieve 
So secretly, perhaps, if all were lost : 
Nothing is changed of all that we perceive— ” 
Just then high up two beating wild swans crossed, 
A wren sat sitting in the underwood, 
And a stag stepped forth to grass ; 
As though to make it easier to believe 
That Earth was Eden still—for so it was. 


Knowledge of death was all that brought them sighs ; 
Living was still sweet. But when pleasure dies 
A man must contrive some end for life to advance, 
And, spending time, must value what time buys. 
“We have only strayed,” he said, ‘‘ by some mischance. 
But you are tired. Rest here ; and I’ll go forth 

To look for our old hill.” 
She shook her head ; she could not think him wise. 
“* But let him go,”’ she thought, “‘ If go he will ! ” 


So went Adam, down through the grey grass, 

And the stag that saw him coming let him pass 

With scarcely a nod from his proud antlered head. 

Eve watched him also, smiling where she was 

Among the shadows that those hill trees spread. 

At length he turned towards the sun, and climbing, 
Went out of sight. Straight fell 

A dream of solitude. Dark on the grass 

She saw his foot track through the empty dell. 


Wood folded over wood, hill beyond hill, 

Where well she knew no footstep ever fell. 

Adam had turned and left the world alone, 

Eager to catch the irretrievable. 

Eve leaned to touch a dandelion crown. 

Warm to the hand it felt, and her finger shook it, 
Sailing the feathered seeds. a 

She closed her wakeful eyes, and lay quite still ; 

The trees of earth bent down their guardian heads. 


Bright morning swam above her hollow home ; 
She drowned in the eddies of a swingeing gloom, 
Beneath an ancient oak, whose branches rode 
Heavily on the surging airs ; and a foam 

Of golden light upon his branch tips showed. 
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Soon to the noise of moving leaves she fell 
Soundly asleep, content ; 

While Adam, shoulder high in grass and bloom, 

Sought Eden lost, bewailing their banishment. 


Small startled birds and creatures rustled in ; 

Wild-roses shook their dews upon his skin ; 

Snake slid away between the leaves, without 

Stirring a whisper—such had surely been 

The life of Eden too! O cunning doubt, 

Born of sound reason. Yet not this their dwelling, 
This shaken peace not theirs. 

Abroad, how like the garden ; how, within, 

Solemnly changed, and charged with sudden tears. 


He crept through thickets. Every rising mound 
He clambered up. In vain he stared around ; 
All seemed and was not Eden, old was new 
To his quick eyes. Often he thought he found 
Fragments of Eden, paths that wandered through 
Familiar orchards into strange, wide valleys ; 

He ran to touch the bark 
Of some remembered fruit tree, but still found 
In likeness difference, still in light some dark. 


Eve slept and woke. Her husband struggled on. 

A ring-dove made a spirit of the noon, 

Calling him up, like music in high fanes, 

To stand and dream of God, as Eve had done 

Sometimes, unwittingly. He climbed with pains 

Of body and soul, and on the murmur heard 
His own hard breath. Then spoke 

To the empty air, first human sorrow known 

In those long whispering vaults of waiting oak. 


“Wherefore to feed on beauty didst thou teach 

My dying spirit, giving sense and speech 

To friable clay, but stealing hope away ? 

What love is this beyond our highest reach 

That we can apprehend, but not obey ? 

Hidest thou, God of Heaven, behind thy promise, 

Or art thou in this place ? 

I know thou art here unseen, though I beseech 
The twilight vainly, and the emptiness. 
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What virtue is in dying, God to ordain it ? 
If life must end, why trouble to sustain it ? 
What matters fruit be sweet, if no one taste it, 
Or Eden dear, if we may never regain it ? 
Little our love or mighty, all is wasted ! 
Had Eden never been, had we not lived 

So to defile thy glory, 
Thou hadst a heaven of angels to maintain it ; 
It needed not our sick and empty story ! 


Show me some reason, Lord, before I die, 
Why all this living beauty, with the eye 
Must perish ; why the thoughts of days dissolved— 
Far better than the moment going by— 
Must be with me in vile terror involved. 
Or why must either Eve be left lonely, 
Losing me, whom she loves, 
Or I live on, and she be memory, 
Without a throat to laugh with ? O long groves, 


And shadowy lawns, and flowers of Eden’s grass, 
Who sees you now ? What reckless lovers pass 
From shade to shadow, feeding every sense ? 
Is empty Eden paradise that was ? 
Blooms the sweet briar so well since Eve came thence ? 
No, no! Bereft of us, who could enjoy you, 
Unhappy you must lie ; 
And the birds in your lost branches cry: Alas ! 
Adam and Eve, Adam and Eve must die.”’ 


Deeper in gloom he trod, and deeper too 

His heart fell into dark, till midday’s blue 

In open heaven was thickly blotted out. 

Suddenly under the boughs a great wind blew, 

Sighing more heavily than Adam’s doubt ; 

This died through whispering and melancholy 
To silence deep and close, 

Till not a leaf fluttered the forest through, 

Far sang no bird, near rustled not a mouse. 


Fear smote him from the living quietness ; 

He touched a tree to solace his distress, 
Having no other friend alive to aid him : 

Eve was far off, and Eden a lost place, . 
And God hidden or angry, having made him. 
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Or was it death’s accession, this cold stillness— 
To speak with Eve no more, 

Passive to stand so, watching beauty’s face, 

Body and soul in loud and fruitless war ? 


A sunny circle flittered on his hand 

Where brown upon the tree it lay, first tanned 

By the gold days of innocence. He stirred — 

And full upon the stretched ear of the land 

Fell the clear flute notes of one lonely bird, 

Shining through silence, as a star through midnight, 
Echoing, every note, 

So that the heart of Adam, as the land 

Of trees about him, lived in that bird’s throat. 


To hear, he sank upon the ferns and wept. 

Noon turned to afternoon, and Adam slept, 

Worn out with watching night and following day. 

His sleep was long ; for when he awoke, except, 

For summer lightnings faint and far away, 

And a green glitter where the moon looked under, 
Thick dark the forests were. 

He climbed the difficult hill perplexed, and steppe 

Into the grey and moon-enchanted air. 


Cold, silver night-mists touched him on the lips, 

Brown hung the moon above the bramble tips, 

Softly far down a little owl cried low : 

“ Eve, Eve,” it shouted out of the tangled deeps, 

Stealing the thoughts of Adam. Even so 

Called Adam through the fresh and scented air, 
Softly, for darkness’ sake. 

No answer! Then said he: ‘‘ Far west she sleeps, 

And owl and I are all on earth that wake.” 


Follow him down! He hears what follows him, 

And thinks ’tis bushes closing. Let him dream ! 

He dimly knows again the morning’s road, 

Till fogs beset him. Then, as one might swim 

Under deep cloudy water, Adam strode 

Through the drenched herbage, blind, himself his world 
Calling for company. 

He still thought Eve was far away from him ; 

But near she was, and answered suddenly :— 
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“ Stay there, and talk to me out of the mist.” 
= Let me come nearer, Eve ; in sight at least.” 
Please wait,” said she. ‘‘ Have you found Eden yet ? ” 
~ Almost,” said he, remembering his quest ; 
“‘ I have no news, but that the leaves are wet, 
That earth is wide and wild and full of silence. 
But I shall seek again.” 
Eve’s firstborn cried a little at her breast. 
“It is our son,” she said, and brought him Cain. 


* * * * * 


Eve never sought, and Adam never found, 
For all his sighs, that consecreated ground. 
But in deep silence, and in tempests wild 
There walked on earth a more than earthly sound, 
So that earth seemed an Eden to the child ; 
Who grew to love, like Eve, a thousand flowers ; 
Until of death she taught him. 
Then Cain perceived that God was in the sound, 
And far and wide, through hope and doubt, they sought him. 


They found him, weeping by the riverside. 
*“ A curse on God and life!” he bitterly cried. 
“Is all this nothing that you said was fair?” 
Eve tried to comfort him, and Adam tried. 
*“* Living is sweet, my son.” “ ‘Too sweet!’ he sware, 
“‘ A mockery of sweetness ! I'll defy it; 

Strong death shall serve my hand !” 
Abel was dying at his altar’s side, 
And Cain an outcast in a haunted land. 

FRANK KENDON 


Inland Gull 


[2 sea has gone and two bright eyes are troubled, 


Distress has numbed the keenness of a small quick brain, 
Against grey skies two superb wings are beating, 
Weary of flight across the endless chequered plain— 
Weary of fields and bafHled by strange cities— 
Eager to fold themselves above salt tides again. 
Green fields, brown fields, and moving dots of menfolk, 
Horses and clattering things that move in swaying grain— 
But never that far gleam of white-edged waters 
Two rapid eyes are searching for in vain— 
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Those men-things in the field are pointing upward : 
Crack !—and a tired heart is racked with keener pain : 
The flashing pinions falter, fail, turn over, 

Two sea-bred wings lie limp on inland clover, 

Two sea-bright eyes shall not greet sea again. 


Why did you leave them, then, the seaways and the salt tides ? 
Sand bank and cliff and empty miles of sea ? 
What stress of weather or Fate-gendered impulse 
Brought your strong curving wings where they should never be ? 
You had your dangers there but they were shared by others, 
By all your glossy Free Companionry, 
But in these smoky skies girt in by cities 
You wing alone for every eye to see— 
For every yokel with a gun in harvest 
To try if a chance shot shall bring you down : 
And now the skies are emptied of your beauty, 
And now a monarch’s murdered by a clown. 
KENNETH ASHLEY 


TWO POEMS 


Nemesis 


NE lied and broke his word, 
() Almost I thought to hear 
Nemesis striding near. 
Yet not a footstep stirred. 


Then, to a lonely place 
By strong dreams borne away, 
Far from his tracks astray 

I saw her grim Greek face. 


“* Never she draweth near ; 
I erred,” I thought. She saith 
“On his neck is my breath, 
My footfall in his ear.” 
. DUNSANY 
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In New A, ampshire 


IKE a flame the maple blazes with the oak-leaves ; 
All in windless weather the huge apples fall. 
Sunset and twilight : birches haunt the evening, 
Walking in the wild wood slender and tall. 


High above the splendour mightily Monadnoc 
Sleeps in starry spaces dreaming of his reign, 

Long since a monarch holy to the Indians, 
Waiting for his people to come home again. 


In thy starry spaces be at ease Monadnoc, 
Many a busy city leaves no stone or track : 

All our speed and progress have Egypt for a warning ; 
Over mossy girders the old folk come back. 
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The Cool Web 


HILDREN are dumb to say how hot the sun is, 
How hot the scent is of the summer rose, 
Cir dreadful the black wastes of evening sky, 
How dreadful the tall soldiers drumming by. 


But we have speech, that cools the hottest sun, 
And speech, that dulls the hottest rose’s scent. 
We spell away the overhanging night, 

We spell away the soldiers and the fright. 


There’s a cool web of language winds us in 
Retreat from too much gladness, too much fear : 
We grow sea-green at last and coldly die 

In brininess and volubility. 


But if we let our tongues lose self-possession 
Throwing off language and its wateriness 
Before our death, instead of when death comes, 
Facing the brightness of the children’s day, 
Facing the rose, the dark sky and the drums, 
We shall go mad no doubt and die that way. 


ROBERT GRAVES 
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The Marriage of Saint Francs 


HE graven plane-trees tease the sight, 

From gold to silver soft the light 

Melts in the crucible of night .. . 
Whilst waits the anxious bridegroom. 


All circumstance of Wealth and Pride, 
Of Art and Ease has he denied ; 
Choosing Poverty for bride 

In high and holy rapture. 


Yet stands he now in new-born fear ; 
The demon Doubt has sought his ear : 
‘“‘Even Heaven may be dear 

When bought with Earth’s whole value. 


“‘ What if she come in loathsome guise 
To fright the sense, revolt the eyes ? 
Grace above her promised prize, 

But all life fair her forfeit ? ” 


He hears the winds their whispers raise 
To song, as they her garments graze, 
Sees her part the azure haze— 

In both hands bringing beauty. 


MILTON WALDMAN 


Edinburgh 


See 
Where the grey day 
Flutters like a moth 
On soft wings hovering, 
Above the old town lingering. 


See 
Where in silence 
The warm northern night 
Heeds not the day’s leave-taking : 
Heeds not the new dawn beckoning. 


POETRY 


Night 
Of a blue dusk, 
Under a rose moon, 
Harmless there, sleeping, dreaming, 
All her dark powers relinquishing. 


How 
The soft wings brood 
On the grey rock-town ; 
As if a farewell whispering, 
As though a loved one covering. 


Hear 
The long slow bells 
From the shrouded tower, 
The hour of midnight sounding, 
Victory of light proclaiming. 


Hence 
Move the dark wings 
Over great waters ; 
One light alone remaining, 
One eye their flight discovering. 


While 
The dark grey stone 
Houses shoulder close, 
And closer still, whispering 
Of bygone times, remembering. 


Far 
Old vanished things, 
Fights lost, and loves unsung : 
Deeds of the past renewing 
Life in to-day’s achieving. 


Now 
The long day stoops 
Towards the mountain : 
Over deep waters reaching, 
The short bright hours abandoning. 


Lost 
In a last dull 
Red slender sunrift : 
Dark bars behind it closing, 
{ts last long flight surrendering. 


EVEREST LEWIN 
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MUCH GOLD 


By ABU NADAAR 


O, I had enough of Gebel Tagloun when I was there last,” 
said the sunburnt man with emphasis. He sucked in the 
corners of his mouth to give weight to his words. 

“No,” he repeated, ‘‘ I wouldn’t go back there for ... .” 
He broke off and his eyes roved round the Café Bar Poseidon as if in 
search of inspiration. Suddenly he leant forward and breathed heavily in 
my face. ‘“‘ For less than I know I can find there,” he finished confi- 
dentially. 

He sat back in his chair and regarded me with a sublime knowingness 
which culminated in a wink like the slam of a door. 

‘“‘ Have another drink,” I suggested. 

“* Well,” he said, ‘‘ I wouldn’t with everybody. Some people would try 
to get me canned to make me talk. But you’re different. I like you. 
Thanks, I will.” 

I signed to the little Greek waiter to bring us each another whiskey. 
Beads of sweat stood out on us and the flies stuck lovingly to our ears. A 
breath from the oil refinery, which has done so_much to increase the 
amenities of Suez, oozed in through the closed shutters. I thanked heaven 
that another twenty-four hours would find me on a boat and northward 
bound. Meanwhile I had fallen in with this rolling stone and, like any 
two people who have ever roamed the desert, we had begun to discuss it, 
and from every other topic we returned to it. He seemed to have been a 
free-lance prospector in the sub-tropics, mostly after oil and gold, in the 
course of which occupation he had visited a good deal of the Arabian 
littoral and the Red Sea hills. | 

When the pitiably flat feet of the little Greek waiter had brought the 
drinks and retired again behind the bar, the sunburnt man wedged one 
shoulder comfortably against the fly-blown wooden wall of the Café 
Bar Poseidon. 

“ It was in Kosseir,” he began, “‘ that I ran against Old Charlie Wother- 
spoon. Did you ever meet him?”’ I shook my head. “‘ He was a hoary 
lump of wickedness who had knocked about the Middle East for more 
years than he could count. He spent a bit of time in India where he seems 
to have picked up most of his ideas, which were few and queer. One — 
thing he did believe was that when he died his soul would come to earth 
again in another shape. Reincarnation, don’t they call it? In his later life 
he got a great idea of finding coal one side or the other of the Red Sea. 
Coal!” ‘The sunburnt man spat disgustedly. ‘“ Isn’t this part of the world 
hot enough already, without looking for anything else to warm it up with ? 


For Old Charlie to spend his last years looking for coal was like a ship- 
chandler turning religious. 
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“ Anyhow, he and I fetched up at Kosseir at the same time, and I was 
on my beam-ends. As there was only one bar we naturally saw a good deal 
of one another. We hadn’t worn very deep holes in the floor with our 
chair-legs before we got quite friendly and Old Charlie let me see he’d 
something on. He told me that after he’d grown a bit tired of persuading 
reluctant Bedawin to dig in very hot and hard rocks for coal, he had 
suddenly thought of platinum. You know,” said the sunburnt man, “ it’s 
often found somewhere near gold, and there has been gold in these Red 
Sea Hills. The Romans and that crowd worked it, and worked it so 
thoroughly that it doesn’t pay to scratch over their dumps even with modern 
methods of extraction. But as Old Charlie said, they hadn’t been looking 
for platinum, and if it had been shoved under their noses they wouldn’t 
have set much store by it. So Old Charlie, according to his story, had 
gone poking about round the old gold workings. He never found any 
platinum, but he did strike gold. He told me that he had found a thick 
vein of auriferous quartz right up against one of the old shafts on Gebel 
Tagloun. He couldn’t understand why the ancients had never touched it.” 

The sunburnt man paused and wetted his lips. 

“Old Charlie was waiting in Kosseir for some cyanide he was having 
sent down by boat. Meanwhile he managed to fake up some sort of a 
hand-crusher for the quartz. He wanted a partner, and he offered me a 
quarter share of the boodle if I would come back with him to Gebel 
-'Tagloun and help with the hard work. As I knew he hadn’t much more 
money than I had, I asked him how he was going to raise a caravan. You 
can imagine that we weren’t taking along a very elaborate outfit, but we 
did have to have several camels for the water-supply. Old Charlie said 
the caravan would appear all right. Sure enough, a few days after the 
cyanide had arrived, the camels turned up in charge of several surly- 
looking Bedawin. I fancy he got them by blackmailing one of the Ma’aza 
sheikhs. There were several things about the hashish traffic between the 
Red Sea and the Nile Valley which the Mamour of Kosseir would have 
been glad to know. oe aaa 

“ It was really too early in the season to start, but tick is very limited in 
Kosseir. The sooner we got away the sooner we’d be back with the 
wherewithal to do ourselves proud. We went down south quite a long 
way, to somewhere near Ras ed Dib, then struck inland across that beastly 
coastal plain which is worse than anywhere else on earth except perhaps 
El Qaa. It wasn’t the happiest of journeys, especially with sulky men and 
camels which had been picked by the Ma’aza for their worthlessness. 
Old Charlie’s temper wasn’t good, what with one thing and the other. 
It got worse as we began to wind up through those furnaces of wadis. 
You know,” said the sunburnt man, ‘* how that naked stone underfoot 
and those naked cliffs on either side fling the heat back at each other till 
you feel like a candle-end on a red-hot shovel. | 

“I was getting used to Old Charlie’s grumpiness and occasional tan- 
- trums, but I confess he startled me one day. We spotted an ibex with a 
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couple of does high up on the cliff-face. They all three stood staring at us 
as they sometimes will, while Old Charlie took careful aim at them with 
our rather rocky rifle. He missed, and made to throw the rifle down, 
cursing furiously. I caught it, and without much thought took a snapshot 
at old man ibex bounding away up the cliff-face. The Bedawin set up a 
howl of joy at the thought of the fresh meat when they saw him drop. 
Old Charlie turned on me a face blazing with hatred and envy. I thought 
he was coming for me, but he put a grip on himself and turned away. 
He wasn’t a very jolly partner. 

“From the beginning water was a nuisance. What we did find was bad. 
One waterhole would be strongly medicinal, and the next, days after, 
—well, not medicinal. Of course, it was all equally prime for the Bedawin. 
Their innards are made of leather. When we reached the neighbourhood 
of the ancient gold workings we found our nearest drinking-water supply 
was four days off. Brackish water good enough for the gold extraction pro- 
cess was only a day away. We were pretty high then, on the flank of Gebel 
Tagloun, and our tent was pitched at about the five thousand foot line. 
Old Charlie said he didn’t want the Bedawin spying round on us, so he 
sent all the camels which were still able to walk off to our waterhole. They 
left four tanks holding about a dozen gallons each, more than ample to 
last us the eight or ten days they’d be away. Still we were very careful 
about that water. The tanks weighed two hundred pounds each, but we 
were taking no chances. We wedged them between rocks so that they 
couldn’t get tipped by accident. 

“Then Old Charlie took me along to see his gold vein. Man, it was 
wonderful. I could see how it was the Romans, or whoever it was, had 
missed it. There had been a heavy rockfall not so many years ago which 
must have exposed the outcrop. We made a rough assay, and believe me 
or believe me not, there were as many ounces to the ton as there are 
penny-weights in a normal paying proposition of a gold-mine. We had 
only to sweat a bit and we were made for life. Old Charlie became almost 
human, he was so pleased. We stayed there tinkering round till it was 
nearly sunset before we started back to camp, which was one poor little 

ivvy. 
“You know how quickly the sun sets in those parts. It was dark before 
we got back, and coming up the cliff path Old Charlie slipped. Above the 
rattle of stones I heard a little crack like a twig snapping under your foot. 
When I went back to him he was swearing through his clenched teeth. 


“Rib,” he said, ‘‘ Ow, be careful, you swine.” It was a thankless job ~ 


<5 = eee 


getting Old Charlie back to the tent. I made him some tea and he just lay _ 


still, breathing heavily. 

“ The next morning he had a touch of fever. I stayed around, occasion- 
ally moistening his lips. I didn’t bother to go and work at the quartz. 
I felt that it wouldn’t run away. Old Charlie never said a word of thanks 
or anything else, but just lay there and looked at me with unwinking eyes, 
like a snake. It was about midday that I first realised that his number was 
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up. His breathing began to gurgle as he drew it, sure sign of a pierced 
lung. I must have dozed off early in the afternoon, for I suddenly came 
to and found that Old Charlie wasn’t in the tent. He was just outside, 
though, fiddling about with the water-tanks. He was straining away with 
the good side of his body and it looked to me uncommonly as if he were 
trying to empty a tank. When I went up to him he turned a sort of balmy 
look on me. But he wasn’t balmy, not that way. He let me help him to lie 
down again. 

“I didn’t think he’d last till morning. That little excursion of his had 
made him bleed inside worse than ever, but he still didn’t say a word. I had 
some idea of staying awake, but you know how the heat and the dry air 
get you down. When I woke up it was broad day. I lay quiet for a minute 
or two, wondering why I felt so good. Then I remembered I was coming 
into a gold-mine all my own. I lifted my head to see if the legacy had fallen 
in yet, and by gosh, there was Old Charlie still alive and staring at me. It 
was exactly as if he had read my thoughts. He began to speak in a slow 
nasty voice, much interrupted with gasps and gurgles. 

** You think, my young buck, you’re on a good thing. Well, you ain’t. 
For one thing, why should you have it all to yourself, just because I bust 
a rib and you didn’t ? I found the gold. For another thing, I might want 
it myself. I know I shall be dead in half an hour. But this isn’t my last 
time on earth. Not by a long way. Next life I may be an animal or a man 
again. Anyway, I’ll be a man again sometime. Of course, I might be the 
Shah of Persia or the Maharajah of Gwalior, in which case a gold-mine 
would be neither here nor there. But I might be a Lascar fireman or a 
Liverpool dock-rat. It would be nice and comfy then to feel I had a gold- 
mine to fall back on. If you were left alone to get on with my gold-mine 
there wouldn’t be much left for me. So while you were sleeping like a pig 
last night I thought I’d make things a bit more even like. I got up and put 
enough cyanide in those camel-tanks to poison the population of London,’ 

‘| jumped across to the box, and sure enough, two of the cyanide tubes 
were gone. The old devil burst out laughing. It hurt him horribly, and 
made him bleed worse than ever, but he wouldn’t or couldn’t stop. In 
fact he kept up his noises, gurgles and groans and screeches of laughter, 
till he died. I simply dragged him a little way down the leeward slope of 
the hill and left him with a few rocks on top of him. I couldn’t have dug 
a grave if I’d wanted to.” at ; 

The sunburnt man emptied his glass and set it down with a bang as if 
to mark the end of Old Charlie. I made the sign of replenishment. He 
acknowledged receipt of another drink with a slight nod and resumed : 

“‘ T saw at once it was dead hopeless for me. ‘There was about a quart 
of water left in the billy I had been supplying that old Judas from. ‘That 
was absolutely all the moisture I had apart from the four silly camel-tanks 
in a row, all bursting with water which invited me to come and drink it 
and not have any more worry. The Bedawin couldn’t get back for at least 
six days more. I could never make the four days’ journey to the good 
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waterhole on a quart of water. The well a day away was so bad that I 
might as well have gone for sea water. Old Charlie had me cold. 

“ T knew enough of the desert to recognise one or two of the plants with 
succulent roots which the Bedawin women collect. I thought they might 
give me some reserve of moisture and started off down into the wadi below 
to look for some. I soon found they were so far apart that I lost more in 
sweat than they could make up for. So I climbed back to the tent. That 
quart of water lasted me two days. Then I knew nothing but a miracle 
could save me. I decided I would hang on as long as I possibly could. I 
didn’t want Old Charlie to have too easy a walk-over. Before the Bedawin 
had been gone six days my tongue had begun to swell.”’ 

The sunburnt man drank deeply as if to quench these thirsty memories. 
“It was the utter goddam monotony that was the worst. All the time I 
was eking out my water not one single thing stirred. I was high, marooned 
on that cursed cinder of a mountain, and there wasn’t a speck of green in 
sight from the tent. Only the hateful sun used to get up much too early, 
and glare at me, as if it hated me, for hours and hours and hours. ‘There 
was nothing to do but notice how my tongue was swelling. Come the 
evening the other mountain tops used to turn red and purple and blue, 
but never anything green, the colour I was aching for. My head was 
getting swimmy when the first vulture appeared. It was the only living 
thing I wouldn’t have been glad to see. It came.too close for my liking. 
I popped off the rifle at it, and it parted with two of its tail feathers and 
sheered off higher. 

“ According to the books I ought to have had visions of my boyhood. 
I didn’t. And anyone who could make the Norfolk Broads out of a tangle 
of granite peaks would have to be a jolly sight drunker than I had the means 
to make myself. I remember I got to making up songs. Awful songs. 
All about what I thought of that mountain and of Old Charlie, and what 
I would do when I got away to a town with the gold. Only I couldn’t sing 
them nor raise so much as a croak out of my throat. 

“I got through the night in a kind of stupor and woke up with my 
breath coming harsh and my tongue sticking out between my lips. There 
were four cursed vultures sitting round the tent, quite close. I made a 
movement to the rifle and found I was too weak to lift it. That’s what 
finished me. I couldn’t bear the thought of being picked by those dumb 
stinking horrors before I was properly dead. I would made an end quick. 
I got the dipper and crawled off to the camel-tanks. My eyes were 
so bad by this time that I fumbled about for quite a while before I 
had a stopper unscrewed. I reckoned a dipperful would do the trick all 
right. Lord, it did taste good. I sagged forward across the camel-tanks 
thinking how much pleasanter it was to die than to be alive on the top of 
Gebel 'Tagloun. 

“Well, when I came to again a few minutes later I found I wasn’t dead. 
I took another drink to make sure one way or the other and it actually 
made me feel stronger. I even choked a bit of food down. By sunset I 
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had managed to pot a vulture and I felt almost myself again. Do you 
know, that wicked old cuss had bluffed me. When I struck camp four 
days later I found the two missing tubes of cyanide tucked between the 
rocks and hidden by the edge of the tent. I don’t doubt that Old Charlie 
had meant to let all the water out the afternoon I caught him at the tanks. 
Then he had the bright idea of poisoning them in the night. He had 
evidently managed to reach the cyanide and then found himself too far 
gone to use it. He did the next best thing, reckoning I’d make a mad break 
for one of the waterholes. No wonder he laughed like hell.” 

*‘] had a daisy time getting back to Kosseir with those Bedawin,”’ said the 
sunburnt man. “I only did it by making out that I knew as much about 
their sheikh as Old Charlie had. Last camp before Kosseir my tent was — 
pitched in a wadi bed which looked as if it had never held a drop of water 
since the desert was made. Would you believe it, that night there was a 
cloud-burst in the mountains behind, and we were nearly washed into the 
Red Sea. I lost every dam thing, even my specimens. I’m particularly 
sorry about those specimens,” he said, with a wealth of regret in his voice. 
“IT should like you to have seen them. You’ve never seen specimens like 
them, I’m sure, and you never will. What a fortune there is waiting for 
me there! Of course I want a bit of capital now, as I shall have to pay the 
Ma’aza for the camels I have from them.” 

““ Gosh,” he jumped up excitedly, ‘‘ why shouldn’t you put up some 
money, and we’d go half shares ? Five hundred quid would do.” 

““ My dear chap,” I said, “ I haven’t got five hundred shillings.” 

“Well,” he replied, still with eagerness, and swaying slightly on his 
feet, “‘ put up the twenty-five quid, and I’ll get some friends of mine to 
find the rest. I’ll give you a twentieth share and that’s enough to make you 
rich. You’re turning down the chance of a lifetime,”’ he added, as he saw 
me shake my head. 

“ All I can offer you,” I answered firmly, “‘ is the price of a drink.” _ 

He scowled at me for a moment, then sat down with impressive dignity. 
He made a sweeping gesture of renunciation. “ It’ll help to keep me alive,” 
said the sunburnt man, “ till I find someone with money and bowels and a 
business head. I don’t mind if I do.” 
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THE GROTESQUES 


By KITTY VINCENT & DOROTHY KENNARD 


AURENCE EDWARDES breakfasted off hard-boiled eggs and 
informed an oleograph effigy of the Prince of Wales that boarding- 
house tea was a revolting brew. Furthermore that one must be 
either a giant or a pigmy to survive, uncrippled, the consequences 

of sleeping in alternatively sampled boarding-house beds. 

He drained the cup and lit a cigarette, a Gold Flake, then leant back in 
his chair to puff a perfect smoke-ring in demonstration of his mind’s content 
and approval of present circumstances. For the tea, the beds and, most of 
all, the Gold Flake were to such an extent symbolical of his ideal of the 
moment that Laurence Edwardes almost succumbed to the impulse 
towards immortalising his thoughts about all three on paper. 

“But that would be quite fatal,’ he told himself emphatically, ‘“ the 
point of realism is that one must live it, and wait till afterwards to write it 
down.” 

A waitress came to take his further order. None was forthcoming, 
but she hovered. And morning sunlight hovered also, over her white cap 
and strings. 

“Excuse me, Sir, but are you really the Mr. Edwardes? I saw it in 
the paper this morning that you were to be somewhere hereabouts at 
the sea.” 

She designated the Daily Tablet that lay beside his plate and he 
clutched at it with the gesture of sham surprise that hallmarks celebrity 
grown accustomed to seeing its name in print. : 

“How those jackal journalists do manage to nose things out!” he 
muttered, delighting to find that he had been givena headline; at the same 
time he automatically frowned. The remark, incidentally, convinced the 
girl who was meant to hear it as little as it convinced himself. Then he 
looked up at her and smiled : ; 

“Well, if you like to put it so nicely, I am Mr. Edwardes, and I do 
write.” ; 

Inspection of her person denounced her as unattractive. And he noted 
that her starchings were as soiled as was her coarse face unpowdered. 
Therefore, when he understood from her response of attitude that his 
smile had been judged a winning one, he summoned to his face an expres- 
sion that mirrors had shown to be esthetic, stern. For : ’ 

_ * To be realistic in action is by no means to be obvious : making up to 
maids in boarding-houses is not only obvious but second-rate !” thought 
Laurence Edwardes, proud of being able to see so clear so soon. 

“T thought Along the Lane was lovely,” said the waitress, with warmth, 

“ Like a real fairy tale! And it ended so pretty too ! ”’ 

“Thank you.” 
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The man stood up abruptly, and the girl, disappointed, resigned herself 
to the crumb-sweeping of his table. Nothing doing here! A pity, because 
it only needed some little thing like it, now, to make Bert of the fancy 
stores sit up and take notice. 

Edwardes sauntered out on to the porch that adjoined the dining-room 
and where flowered Dorothy Perkins roses. He breathed in, deliberately, 
a fragrance which he knew could not be forthcoming because such flowers 
do not smell. And he marked their foliage as being quite as preciously 
conscious of its effects in twining as he was in noting that it twined. 

“Damn!” (the expletive was one of real irritation). “ This cursed 
self-analysis ! How it makes powder of the world ! ”’ 

He pulled out a wallet where press-cuttings lurked in receptacles that 
serve most people for the cherishing of photographs. One of these was 
the immediate cause of his presence here. He would read it again, aloud, 
so that he could appreciate how the wording of it would strike another 
person :— 

Mr. Edwardes, the promising young novelist, has produced in Along the Lane 

a very pretty piece of fiction. Unfortunately pretty is the adjective that best 
describes it. We regret to observe that Mr. Edwardes’ most recent work is 
tending to undue idealisation of life. There is in it the reminiscent flavour of the 
divan, of samovars and the odour of incense. Of the many easy extravagances, in 
short, appertaining to the liver in amateur. He should see things as they are, not 
as they ought to be. 


’ 


“The point that emerges,” announced the reader as he replaced the 
criticism, “‘ is that I must certainly try and see things as they are!” He 
flung himself into a chair with quite unnecessary violence :—‘‘ Well now, 
exactly, how are they ? ”’ 

He stared ahead of him. A distant line of surf broke lazily on sands of 
gold. Behind dunes straggled the fishing village of Brawn Bay. 
Not a hamlet, as described in rovers’ fiction. Roofed squalor, rather, 
sheltering beery men. That foam was not surf, of course: merely water, 
H,0O alive with wrigglers, tainted with the many things that had, in it, 
been drowned. Nor was its aureole gold, equally : just sand, disintegra- 
tion of calcareous substances into a covering for broken glass and other 
tokens of humanity’s untidyness and filth. 

Not, after all, so very difficult to find, this realism ! But good. Lord in 
Heaven, in finding it, was it going to remain possible for him to write ? 

No, of course not! Laurence could feel that already. Yet .. . (he 
fingered the wallet again resentfully), critics could not exist were they not 
sometimes right. Solution, therefore, must be found in compromise. 
He had started wrong, he was quite willing to admit it: imaginary life 
was not alone enthralling except to its creator. He must descend from 
the heights now, to admit that real life could not be just dull either. An 
artist in both must know how to combine the two. 

He analysed, as he had done about the tea, the cigarette and the waitress’ 
advances, and acknowledged that it was satisfactory to know himself able 
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to see Brawn Bay as it really was, the tavern where he sheltered likewise. 
The feeling was one of achievement like . . . like finding that a much- 
practised stroke at tennis has become second nature. 

~ Cheap, sordid, real. . . .” he dwelt upon the words voluptuously, 
“ I must steep myself in it! What is, at the moment, the cheapest, most 
sordid and most active thing that offers for me to do? ” 

Suggestion was wafted to him instantaneously on June wind : 

“ [ll bathe,” said Laurence Edwardes, “ I will make myself angry, wet 
and cold.” 

He ransacked a suit-case for appropriate raiment and donned a sweater, 
grey flannel trousers, a scarf of many colours and tennis shoes. No socks. 
A fleeting glimpse of himself, obtained in transit through the deserted 
dining-room, pleased. He looked Bohemian and attractive. Had he been 
a woman, or even another man, he would have commented : “ Interesting 
fellow, that ! An athlete with a soul ! ” 

The water, as he sampled it with a tentative toe, felt as repellent as he 
had expected it would do. He waded in, breast high, and flung himself 
eagerly into its embrace. He saw himself young and virile, matched against 
an element that was stronger than himself and real. When, after swimming 
for a while, he turned on to his back, the phrase came to him, as usual 
ready-made, with which to express the action: ‘ our hero rolled over 
lazily and gave himself to the swing of the waves.” 

Unfortunately, they were not swinging to-day. They broke, choppily 
and as if to insult him, in his face. Then a roller caught and submerged 
him utterly. He choked, swore and struck out for home. The waves 
liked their game and embroidered upon it to the extent of knocking him 
flat as he endeavoured to find a footing in the shallows. He floundered in 
backwash and gasped for breath. 

“‘ No wonder,” he muttered savagely, ‘‘ that so many impossible people 
have written disreputable poems to the sea ! ” 

He retrieved, to finger gingerly, the scarf that he had discarded before 
entering the water. 

‘“‘ T shouldn’t put it on again,” counselled a voice, “‘ it is not in keeping 
with the picture now.” 

Edwardes looked up quickly, expecting to see a fellow-bather as wet 
and dripping as he was himself. It was disconcerting to find that one 
frequenter of Brawn Bay, at any rate, suggested glamour rather than the 
crudity that he had hoped to find. The stranger was a woman, youngish, 
lovely. Such inhabitants were not of the category with which the writer 
had, in his mind, endowed the little beach. 

“Have you been here long?” he stammered awkwardly. The 
stammer was deliberate: he ‘recognised it as required of him in the 
circumstances. The awkward feeling came more naturally than he had 
ever known it. He was regretful of his damp hands and soaked, unattrac- 


tive hair. 
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The woman hesitated upon the tremolo of a laugh the artificiality of 
which hinted Elysium to such as like that sort of thing. It tuned with 
water-whistles and the tinkle of tankards, and Laurence craved such 
accompaniment immediately. Then she spoke : 

“What a question! Does one hold count of time who sits on rocks to 
study the horizon of the sea?” 

The man was annoyed. This was the kind of remark that he would 
have enjoyed making himself twenty-four hours ago. Now he believed 
himself become sufficiently educated in environment to condemn it as 
unsuitable. Nevertheless, hearing it, he felt a little rested ; artificiality 
was, after all, his element ; materialism but a strenuous pose. 

And, when sunlight threw reflectors upon the lady’s super-polished nails 
at the same time that a breeze wafted to his nostrils an aroma of cosmetics 
and expensive scent, he capitulated. He declined to ask himself how she 
had got there, and merely promised himself that, for so long as she should 
stay, he would shelve, shamelessly, planned experimentalisation in 
unidealistic realms. 

‘“‘ Won’t you return to your rocks,” he asked her, “‘ for just five minutes, 
whilst I run in and change ? ” 

She turned away with an elusive smile, and Edwardes sprinted for the 
front door well content. He had appreciated that she was not only 
exquisitely clothed, but that she spoke his language also, both of gesture 
and implication. 

‘‘ Of course she’ll wait for me,” he assumed delightedly. “ ‘This might 
prove a charming episode.” 

He rummaged for more clothes: a coat (blue), clean flannels, socks 

. all with an eye to colour-tones, for he had judged her, in one short 
instant, as a being capable of appreciating such subtleties at their joyous 
(because so superficial) worth. He knew, moreover, instinctively, that, 
though she would credit no single thing that he should tell her, she would | 
listen satisfyingly and as if she enjoyed. 

Then he found her again, quite easily, on the beach, lured by the 
waverings of her parasol and her bright hair. 

“It was ordained that I should talk to you,” he told her confidently, 
as he settled in the sand at her side. She had indicated the posture as if 
she had known him for years. 

““ What’s the time ? ” . 

He was ashamed of his wrist-watch and wanted to tell her that he owned 
another, very thin and made of onyx, at home. 

** Just on noon.” 

‘Then I can spare an hour,” she informed him. “ Amuse me, please.” 

He tested her in half-a-dozen ways inside the first ten minutes. One 
note alone rang true : the one of artificiality. He had never met it to such 
an extent perfected in one of her sex before. After that vile bathe, coming 
on top of a sleepless night and nauseating breakfast, the man felt that 
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justice in Heaven was rewarding him by thus offering respite from the 
realities of life. 

Edwardes had never been in love, but he had mastered the art of des- 
cribing himself as lovable to women. Upon this occasion his appetite 
was whetted because his companion was so unusually beautiful that he 
counted upon finding, in consequence, much more than usual to say. 
He in no way resented the fact that she parried, at their outset, his half- 
hearted probings into her identity. He didn’t want to know about her, 
anyway. Why should he? It was obviously far more proportionately 
interesting for her to learn about him ! 

He sketched a clever outline of his life, his work and his ambitions, 
hinting that the picture might never become completed because he lacked 
for it the frame of an ideal. He brought climax to the diatribe aptly, 
superb in its implication of pathos and flattery combined : 

“ For a moment I have named my ideal realism. I came to Brawn Bay 
in search of it. I have begun by finding just one dream more.” 

He threw back a head that he knew to be well-shapen and hoped that she 
would appreciate its bone. 

“If you mean finding me, best keep your dream ! ”’ she advised, and he 
wondered instantly whether she had tried to snub him. Could preliminary 
enthusiasm have misled him ? Was she only a mediocre exponent of the 
“let’s pretend ” game? 

“* Of course I could have begun by making realistic love to you ? ” 

This was a feeler. If she responded obviously, he would make tracks 
for home. But : 

“Realism ?”’? (Her manner of pronouncing it made of the word a 
drawl). “ You puppet ! You wouldn’t be able to recognise realism when 
you met it! I learnt a lot about you whilst I watched you bathe. Still, 
that may be an unfair judgment, so I'll test you. You see that little forest 
up there, on the promontory? It is banal. Describe it to me as realistic- 
ally as you can.” : 

Laurence studied the place indicated, reflecting that he had not been 
wrong in thinking that he had found a playmate after his own heart. 
Then he modulated his voice to the tone reserved for reading his own 
manuscripts aloud : ! 

“That wood is one of the places, which abound in England, where no 
big things ever happen, but where a plethora of superfluities reigns all the 
time. One might dream hidden treasure there and find bank-holiday 
picnic wrappings. One might hear the fairies calling, respond, and know 
that all the fairies of the world were dead, asphyxiated by the fumes of 
gasolene. It is the sort of wood that could inspire an artist to creation in 
the springtime, provided that he never penetrated it, and, at the same 
period of the year, inspire yokels, who lost their way in it, to crime.’ 

“Very pretty |!” commented Mrs. Freyne, who had, as yet, divulged 
nothing of herself beyond her name, “ but inadequate ! Now describe it 
more realistically still, in quite another way. 
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Decidedly it was the best game that Laurence had ever played bute 
waited for a moment, evoking atmosphere. Then : 

“ Raining,” he opened obediently. ‘‘ The sea, discoloured, pounds at 
winter level against that cliff. The trees are dripping and their dead leaves 
so heavy that one wonders why their frail branches bear. The ground is 
sodden and reflects stagnation from its depressions. The stubble of those 
fields beyond droops rotten to the saturated earth. Colour has gone from 
the world: sands that were golden are drab, all plough-lands slate. 
Tree-trunks are black, their moss growths grey. And still it rains. Out of 
it all the mangel-wurzel rises triumphant. . . .”’ 

‘ Couldn’t you put a few people into your realistic wood ? ”’ interrupted 
his companion. Laurence glanced at her with suspicion. She must not 
get bored. 

“They spoil it. Those that I evoke do commonplace things.” 

‘Another name for commonplace is mediocrity, which is sound 
realism. Drop your artistic pose, my friend, if you would find reality, 
forgetting, for a little while, yourself.”” She laid a hand upon the man’s 
coat-sleeve, and Edwardes approved its fingers’ requisite fragility. 

“That from you !”’ It was murmured reproachfully, in what he hoped 
was the manner of a hurt small boy. 

Followed a silence during which he found time in which to analyse her 
comment and resent it for having sounded patronising. He decided that 
the moment had arrived for a new move, a mild assertion of himself upon 
a more virile footing, just to hint that he had it in him to be a man as well. 
As he moved impulsively to do so, in the fashion suggested by her main- 
tained proximity, he disturbed a fold of Mrs. Freyne’s white serge gown 
and disclosed something that deflected his thoughts again completely. 

“Why, look at your dress !”” he exclaimed. “ It’s ruined !” 

A great scarlet stain glowed in the angles of the pleating. The wearer 
had obviously brushed against fresh paint-work. Edwardes visualised | 
a pillar-box at the moment he condemned his companion, in thought, for 

ries allowed such a blemish to remain, even if only for an hour, to spoil — 
effects. 

“ Red paint never comes out,” he informed her accusingly. 

‘That ? Oh it’s been there since this morning.”’ She glanced at the — 
mark with indifference, but a slow smile dawned in her eyes as they 
watched the preoccupation of his hands. Then she bent, to whisper 
teasingly : . 

““ Would you have sacrificed that handkerchief so readily to wipe it if 
it had been blood ? ”’ 

* Good God, no!” 

Feeling that he had betrayed, with the ejaculation, too genuine an 
emphasis, he sought to cover the lapse by striking an attitude of mock 
recoil. It would never do to let her suspect that the word was one which 
had always made him feel sick ! 
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She was laughing, wholeheartedly. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that you were not made for realism ? Men of purple 
patches don’t like good healthy red.” 

There was about her whole person now an atmosphere of mockery and 
subtle invitation. Edwardes considered her, standing before him rather 
close, and knew an impulse to desire her as a human woman rather than as 
an audience for his own conceits. 

“ Let's stop posing,” he suggested, prey to an excitement as enticing as it 
was new. “ Honestly, Mrs. Freyne, I’d like to know you properly. 
Forget our persiflage and tell me who you are.” 

As she did not answer, he continued, sobered : 

“ I mean, it’s all been most unconventional and, for my part, slightly 
bounderish. I merely want to know where you live, so that I may, defer- 
entially, come and call.” 

She was still silent and placed the man at disadvantage by such poise. 
At length, and quietly, she turned from him, saying : 

“You are pleased with me now. But you would regret seeing me again. 
I am the mediocre that you, the artist, can never know. Rest satisfied that 
you have made for me what might have been a long hour, a short one. 
Goodbye.” 

He took a couple of steps after her. It was undignified, but there was 
. nothing else for him to do. 

“Mrs. Freyne, you are under a misapprehension about me. I am 
neither exaggeratedly unconventional nor mildly underbred. May I 
introduce myself as Laurence Edwardes, writer, and ask you out to lunch ?” 
He indicated his hotel. “‘ I am staying at the pub up there. It would be 
charitable of you to come.” 

She hesitated as Laurence had expected that she would do at mention of 
his name. 

“Do! ” he pleaded, hearing himself sound irresistible. 

In her eyes he saw that she had come to some decision. 

*‘ All right, Mr. Laurence Edwardes,” she answered, and his only 
criticism was that the words were said too gravely. The thought : 
““ Good Lord, surely she’s not the sort to take me seriously ?”’ flashed 
across his mind, but her next words were, at once, reassuring : “ I can’t 
lunch with you for good reasons of my own. But, in about three-quarters 
of an hour, if you care to order an extra cup of coffee, I will join you at 


your pub.” ; 
She added something under her breath that sounded like : “ There 
should be time. ...” and Edwardes commented: “ Evidently a 


husband in the offing ! ” as he murmured : 

“ Thanks awfully !” out loud. 

He stood for a long minute to watch Mrs. Freyne walk away. 

Then : 5 
“There is in me, at the moment, every pleasant symptom of having 
fallen into a sort of love!” he told the sea. 
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There was to be in him, very shortly, an equally potent feeling of having 
been plucked out of it again! Whilst he hurried into the kitchen garden 
for the purpose of garnering fruit and flowers for his lady’s table, he 
collided with Mr. Griggs, the inn’s proprietor, who buttonholed him 
immediately, curious as to the whys and wherefores of last night’s new 

est. 

‘“ Good-morning,” he welcomed briskly. “‘ Lovely day and colouring.” 
Then, more tentatively : ‘‘ Good atmosphere.” (This was a trap: were 
Edwardes the usual mediocre artist who drifted to such places as was 
Brawn Bay out of season, he would respond.) 

‘What for?’ queried Laurence blandly. But he relented and con- 
tinued : “ Anyway, I don’t want atmosphere. I write. Give me people !” 

Griggs felt reassured ; here was known ground. 

“To think that you can come and write here, Sir! Amongst the likes of 
us!’ His pose was admirable, but he had used the phrase so often that 
it was no longer pose. Authors worked out, in the long run, at the same 
profit-scale as painters: they were usually better off, stayed longer, but 
demanded more than scenery for their money. 

“‘ Oh, everybody has their story,” said Edwardes, meaning to be kind. 
But when he saw that the inn-keeper’s face had brightened and that he was 
moistening his lips for discursive expansion, he forestalled loquacity by 
continuing: ‘“‘ I’ve met a heroine of romance already: a Mrs. Freyne, 
on the beach.”” For he had no intention of encouraging a clod who might 
have a tale of himself to tell. 

Then he paused expectantly, congratulating himself upon having intro- 


duced, tactfully and without effort, the one pertinent name and subject | 


of the hour. 
Mr. Griggs was beaming. 
“Mrs. Freyne of the All? Oh Sir, you are in luck! A great woman. 
We calls ’er the Lady Bountiful of these parts.” 
The writer felt as if someone were trickling ice-water down his spine. 
‘““Why ?”’ he managed to murmur faintly. 


Mr. Griggs fairly let himself go. This author wanted stories ? Well, he | 
should have them. Perhaps he, Joseph Griggs, would some day read them _ 


in the Home Sunday magazine ? 


Half-an-hour later Edwardes sank, exhausted, into the better of two | 


armchairs which he had retained the energy to place upon the porch in 


polite, nevertheless not too polite, proximity. Mrs. Freyne and her local | 


activities had lasted all through lunch. He was sick and tired of Mrs. 


Freyne | Women with her type of personality had no business to conduct _ 


their lives in what had been described to him as her “‘ lovely ” way ! 

To think that, this morning on the beach, he had, for just one moment, 
played with the idea of paying her the compliment of placing her into the 
setting of one of his idealised woods! Something about her that was 


j 
: 
i 


white and scarlet (her complexion, he supposed, and her vivid mouth . . ._ 


or had the colour been suggested by her marked gown? he couldn’t 
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remember), had clamoured for the sombre background painted in his 
second flow of words. 

Now, visualised as Griggs and, presumably, his Brawn Bay fellow 
townsmen saw her, Mrs. Freyne would be about as much out of place in 
his masterpiece as would a woolly lamb be upon a field of jade ! 

When a click of the garden gate admitted the lady in person to stroll 
serenely up the path, the man stared at her advancing figure coldly. 

“ Just one more pretty woman for a pretty story!” he apostrophised 
the roses. “ I’ve been a fool again this time, but it’s the last!” Then: 
“‘ And she hasn’t even troubled to change her ruined dress ! ” was his last 
comment as he rose to greet her. 

Still, it would be a pity to destroy the impression which he undoubtedly 
had made! He could make this one day live for her without prejudicing 
his stay here unduly. A further meeting could be easily avoided. So he 
produced the smile kept specially for heroines of unwritten stories and 
indicated the other chair. 

“I have been interested enough to find out quite a lot about you,” 
he informed his visitor. ‘‘ I am told that you live in an old house, with an 
old husband and have no children. That you mother the local world and 
have done so for a long time. Now that I grasp its background, tell me the 
drama of your life.” 

“There has been none before to-day.’’ She disposed of herself in 
comfort at his side. ““ Your coming has been opportune, timed for its 
denouement.” 

The man was taken aback. He was disturbed to find that he had made 

quite so much of an impression now that he desired the consequences of 
such a happening not at all. Yet he was more or less in duty bound to 
follow, for the moment, any lead she gave. 

“You felt it too, this morning? The thrill when we stood close?” 
He tried to withhold meaning from the suggestive phrase. It would be so 
disconcerting if she played up ! ' 

She leant towards him and, involuntarily, he winced. 

“You Sunday Herald mind! Well, complete the picture... . 

Did she expect him to kiss her ? Certainly hers was a predatory rather 
than a charitable mouth ! 

But she drew back, almost at the same time as he did. 

“How you hate realism!’ He hardly heard the jibe, for he was held, 
dumbfounded, by something repellent that lurked in her light-coloured 

and so do you!” he retorted, eventually stung. “‘ You know perfectly 
well that your life here . . .”” a sweep of his arm embraced perspective. 
. . . “has just been pose. I see you as Undine, or as Martha, but not as 
the Madonna of whom I have heard tell.” 
He broke off upon the phrase to savour it. An idea had come to him for 
a phantasy that was too good to lose. It hinted that his morning had not 


been wasted after all... . 


”) 


U 
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‘“ Have you forgotten the Borgia ? ” was her mild suggestion. 

‘‘ She was never a type, she lived.” 

(Why the dickens couldn’t she let him think ?) 

“And so do I. You have, as usual, missed the one point that will always 
elude you.” 

He got his silence now, but too late. Edwardes was logical enough to 
admit that she had influenced his forming story by the introduction of a 
new element. He might as well humour her as his own trend of thought 
was lost now, anyway. But it was maddening that no woman could ever 
argue impersonally upon the theme of an idea ! 

“Were you implying that you feel your line is crime ?”” he prompted 
at length, introducing deliberately a touch of sarcasm in his turn. 

“Yes,” The assent was tranquil. 

«¢ Why ? >> 

‘‘ Because, being a practical person, I appreciate the principle of cause 
and effect. The alternative is compromise, which is never tidy. And... 
my life has been just that, untidy, for so long.” 

She was staring out, past him, at the sea and the words had not been 
addressed to him at all. Laurence felt a sudden impulse to dominate her, 
stronger, even, than had been the one of the morning. He acknowledged 
in her a most potent charm. He faced her to afford focus for those 
unseeing eyes. 

“If I had kissed you just now, brutally, as you sat there, would you have 
admitted your personality to have been a cause, the insult as its natural 
eltectre & 

Her intriguing lips curved, less in chagrin than in contempt. 

“T thought so! That kiss will live for you because it was never taken 
Boot little man, you missed your chance, you know, of feeling something 
real. 

“There was a policeman watching us at the time over there, by the 
gate. 1saw him . . .”’ he stammered foolishly. 

She turned her head with the first alert movement that he had seen her 
make. 

““ A constable ? Where is he?” 

““ Gone indoors to join the landlord and his friends. . . .” 

She was not listening. An outburst of loud converse in the dining-room 
concentrated the man’s attention also upon its half-opened door. Then 
he completed his sentence : 

““Can’t you hear ? There are more voices than there were.”’ 

At that instant the door they watched burst outwards. In its aperture 
appeared the person of Mr. Griggs. But the face of Griggs was quite 
unrecognisable, eyes started out of corpulence that was mottled, dis- 
torted, horribly awry : 


_ “She’s here, she’s here, I tell you! Fetch her out . . .” he wheezed 
in a sort of scream. 
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Edwardes appraised the man scornfully. He had always detested the 
lower orders because they hunted things when drunk. 

“ I believed that, in the country, this was held to be the sleepy hour of 
the afternoon,” he complained to his companion. 

She was standing erect, tense and compelling, whilst with her parasol 
she drew patterns upon the stone-work of the floor. Although the land- 
lord had, by this time, disappeared again, his heavy breathing was still 
most audible. 

“You were right to pay no attention to him. He might have made him- 
self objectionable. Now he’ll sleep it off.” The writer’s tone denoted 
proprietory approval. He liked his guest the more for having shown that 
she had tact. “ Sit down again,” he suggested. 

“You mentioned sleep ? ”’ (the words were spoken slowly as if at the 
awakening from a dream). “‘ Some find their best sleep in the morning. 
My husband did, for instance. I killed him at half-past ten to-day.” 
Then the woman rounded on Laurence Edwardes: “ You wanted 
realism ? Well, it is coming, with the constable and the hangman’s rope. 
Hadn’t you better go?” 

The man was retreating from her, backwards, by this time, his eyes 
fixed and staring, his hands waving little gestures to ward her away. 

Then she laughed. 

“Don’t forget that you carry a good story with you on your handker- 
chief ! Freyne fell against my dress, you know, just before he died ! ” 

Both the laugh and the utterance sounded metallic: like the cracked 
record of a gramophone. 
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TOLSTOY’S LETTERS TO HIS COUSIN 


By L. V. ISLAVIN 


(The author of this article was an intimate friend of the Tolstoy family, being, in fact, 
a cousin of Tolstoy’s wife, the Countess Sofia Andreyevna.—Ep., L.M.) 


F the many letters written by Tolstoy to all sorts of people, 

those addressed to his cousin, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, 

are by far the most interesting. They cover a large span of his 

life, and reflect many phases of it, as well as many of his inner 
experiences. Countess Tolstoy’s answers complete and explain what is 
discussed in the correspondence. Tolstoy himself used to say that 
these letters were his best autobiography. The correspondence lasted 
from 1857 to 1903; part only of it was given by Countess Alexandra to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

Countess Alexandra Andrevna Tolstoy (1817-1904) was famous in 
her time for her wit, culture and religious feeling. She was eleven years 
older than her illustrious cousin, and sincerely attached to him. She 
divined his talent from the first, she followed his mental and spiritual 
development like a mother. Count Leo greatly valued his friendship 
with her, and towards the end of his career he said to one of his friends : 
“* As in a dark corridor you may see a light gleaming through a chink 
under a door, even so looking back upon my long and dark life, the 
memory of Alexandrine comes to me as a luminous gleam.” 

Nearly all Alexandra’s life was spent at Court. She was maid of honour 
to the Grand Duchess Marie of Leuchtenberg, the daughter of Nicholas I 
and sister of Alexander II, and was in charge of the education of the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna (Alexander II’s daughter who 
afterwards married the Duke of Edinburgh). In her later days she 
became lady-in-waiting to the Empress, and lived in the Winter Palace, 
where she was often visited by members of the Imperial family, and by 
diplomatists—among them Bismarck—as well as by eminent writers, such as 
Goncharov, Turgeniev, Dostoevsky, Count Alexis Tolstoy and Danilevsky, 
and the most famous of all, her own cousin. The independence of her 
judgments, her solid common sense, wide culture and her lively interest 
lent unique charm to her conversation. 

The rapprochement between Count Leo and his elder cousin dates from 
their meeting, in Switzerland in 1857, when he was twenty-eight and on his 
first European tour ; he had lately been to the Crimean War as an 
artillery officer. Countess Tolstoy was in Geneva with the Duchess of 


Leuchtenberg. Tolstoy turned up quite unexpectedly, with the following 
declaration : 


I have come straight from Paris to see you. I was so sick of Paris that I nearly 
went mad there. What sights! First of all: at the lodgings where I was staying 
there were thirty ménages, nineteen of which were illegal. I was frightfully/disgusted 
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at this. Next: I went to see a criminal’s head cut off by the guillotine—just to 
know how I would stand it—after which I lost my sleep and could not find rest 
anywhere. By a stroke of luck I heard you were in Geneva, and rushed off headlong 
to see you, feeling quite certain you would save me. 


It was in Geneva that Tolstoy during long walks with his kinswoman in 
the neighbourhood would pour out his soul, and talk of his plans, and 
very often of religious questions. He was then making his first hesitating 
steps in the world of letters. Referring to those times in after days, 
Countess Tolstoy would remark that Goethe, too, had begun by thinking he 
had more talent for painting than for literature, although all the pictures 
he ever painted were bad. Tolstoy’s case was not unlike this : he groped 
for a long time for his true vocation before he knew himself to be a writer. 

Those days in Geneva were the beginning of a deep, solid and lifelong 
friendship between the cousins : their correspondence begins immediately 
after that time. The first series of letters leads up to Tolstoy’s marriage. 
It tells of his longing for married life and of his conception of a happy 
marriage, which we find so convincingly depicted in several of his books. 

In August, 1857, Tolstoy writes as follows to his cousin from Yasnaya 
Poliana, his country house, addressing her playfully and affectionately as if 
she were a very old relation : 


Most precious Granny : I trust to luck in sending this letter to Ostend, though 
I fear it will not find you there. But I see now, squatting as I am all alone in the 
country, and rummaging here and there among my memories, that of all the 
memories of my life abroad, it is yours that remains dearest and sweetest and best, 
and my soul longs to write to you, to make a close and vivid image of you. After I 
had written down all this, I sat for a long time thinking, not that I didn’t know what 
to write—on the contrary, I have so many things to tell you, which might offend 
your modesty. You said it yourself: all feelings take such enormous proportions 
in the country, and so my friendship for you has become magnified into so monstrous 
a shape that if I start telling you of it you will perhaps tell me once more that I live 
eternally on paradoxes. Well, it’s no use talking of such things : it’s just your not 
caring to know about them which makes you such a wonderful Granny, discovering 
genius and scholarship in dear Alexandrina Woysikev, as well as goodness and all 
sorts of virtues in me. The wonder is that such incredible modesty should nest— 
where ? Up the Chimney !* Really, this is more wonderful than for a pickled 
cucumber to grow on a rose-tree. Pat 

In Dresden I most unexpectedly came across Princess Lvov. I was just in the 
right mood for falling in love, having just lost heavily at cards, and being angry with 
myself : it is a theory of mine that love consists in wanting to forget oneself, and 
therefore, like sleep, comes on most easily when you are dissatisfied with your- 
self, or unhappy. The Princess is handsome, clever, honest and kind. I tried my 
best to fall in love with her—and nothing came of it. For God’s sake, what does this 
mean ? Am I a freak of some kind ? It is obvious there must be something lacking 
in me. And this something, it seems to me, is a small dose of conceit. I believe that 
most falling in love happens like this : people meet often, both of them flirt a little, 
and at last each is persuaded that he (or she) has made the other fallin love, and only 


_ * This is what Tolstoy, for reasons unknown to us, used to call the Court. 
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then begins to reciprocate the affection, out of sheer gratitude for the feeling he 
thinks he has inspired. And how should I, who always carefully watch the woman 
I am approaching, and the measure of disgust with which my person fills her, how 
should J succumb to that delightful delusion ? But why should I be talking of flirta- 
tions, with grey hairs on my head ? I thank God for having given me the essential 
thing—the power to love, though you may think this, too, a paradox ; but that is 
how I make it out myself... . 


Countess Tolstoy’s answer, dated from Ostend in August, 1857, was as 
follows : 


That awful 28th. August is over, and I hope, dear Leo, that you are still alive. 
Yesterday and to-day my thoughts were with you more than usual, and I must 
confess to my shame that a certain superstitious fear was mingled with my remem- 
brance of you. I hold you responsible for that weakness, as well as for that separation 
which encompasses those we love with terrifying ghosts. All things conspire to 
make me long for a letter from you. I am waiting for it as if I had to deal with a 
being who was reasonable, steady and capable of remembering his good resolutions. 
I am waiting for news from you about your sister, who interests me very much and 
whom I have often thought about since we talked of her. The thought of your 
presence is a comfort—I know how much there is in you which cheers one up, even 
perhaps without your knowing it. You are so good in such an unusual way, and it’s 
that which makes it difficult not to be happy with you. I believe I have often told you 
this before, but the farther one is from things the better one can judge them. I can’t 
tell you how much joy our meetings—often unexpected—have given me, and how 
often I recall them. All that I love in life disappeared when I left Switzerland, and 
has been replaced by this restless existence which requires a stronger and calmer 
nature than mine to endure it. Since Frankfort days, I have seen nothing but kings, 
queens, princes and courtiers, and all that demoralising rabble of display. Don’t 
you pity your wretched Granny who does nothing but dream of rest ? Ostend 
is like a dreadful anthill, where the sound of the sea is drowned in the noise of a 
horribly smart crowd of people who swarm on the beach from morning till night 
and plunge into the sea without any regard of age or sex. Nothing here appeals to 
me, and I shall leave without any regret. However, I have wished that you were 
here, and that not through selfishness, but because I see how extraordinarily 
beneficial the sea and the sea air are. . . . I had to leave off, as I was pressed for — 
time, and I have this moment got your letter, dear Leo. I embrace you in my 
thoughts : your letter brought me a touch of sympathy which I adore as if I were a 
poor pensioner. Our Russian proverb “ Heart speaks to heart ”’ is exemplified 
in us. Thank you for all the kind things you say—not that I deserve them, but 
because I know you really think and feel them, and still more because there are — 
some compliments that spur us on like a tonic. Do you remember what I told — 
you on the lake at Lucerne ? I never see you without wishing that I was a better 
woman, and the thought of your friendship (however blind) has the same effect on — 
me. ‘There is a certain amount of truth in what you say about love, but it applies — 
rather more to casual affairs, for true love need not be reciprocated in order to exist _ 
and endure. I could support that statement with an example, without altogether 
wishing you to follow it. God keep you from it ! it’s a school which does not suit 
everyone, although one learns many things in it. As it happens, I have been think- 
ing a good deal lately about the Lvovs, whom Mother and my sister Sophie met at. 
Moscow : they were charmed with them. I have often said to myself that you 
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ought to marry one of them. It would be an education untrammelled by luxury. 
But I only mention this casually, because I am convinced that among all the 
problems of our lives, marriage is one of those which Providence especially 
reserves to itself and arranges for the best, if we do not ourselves spoil things 
by considerations of vanity, money, or ambition. Then we get what we are looking 
for, and nothing else. Though you don’t set the slightest store by your old grand- 
mother’s influence, I shall never let you remain an old bachelor, dear Leo, and I 
beg you not to build any hopes on it. We will speak of this again, more than once, 
and I hope I shall be able to prove to you that with your tender nature (don’t laugh 
at the word “ tender ’’—it doesn’t mean the same thing as “‘ romantic ” !) you will 
never be anything thoroughly good if you remain a bachelor. Now I do so delight 
in following your progress, and seeing you move step by step towards perfection, as I 
understand it. You will carry out the theories which I have had to content myself 
with dreaming about, for, putting false modesty aside, I have not been given enough 
greatness or simplicity of soul to carry them to a successful issue. Don’t think I am 
paying you a pretty compliment, or making a fine phrase. On the contrary, there’s 
a touch of bitterness in my heart as I write these last words. Yes, I have accom- 
plished nothing, and my life is already more than half over. 


A little later we find Countess Alexandra writing to her cousin from St. 
Petersburg about someone having said of him that he would become in 
time a “ second edition ” of Alexander Herzen, a Russian emigrant who 
was publishing in London a revolutionary organ, Kolokol. She then goes 
on to say: 


You can’t think how that comparison galled me, although I did not believe it, and 
was not even in a position fully to appreciate its impropriety. I have only read 
extracts from Herzen’s work, which was sold in masses at Frankfort. But even in 
the few pages I did read, I perceived a spirit so alien to every Christian principle 
that my soul revolted from it in indignation, and even the truth which emerges from 
it seems to me absolutely useless. It is concealed in poisonous rancour, and dictated 
not by affection but by a spirit of hatred of our country. How can they compare 
this tiger to my dear good Leo ? Prove to them, dear friend, that your aims are just, 
sacred and pure, and tell me, to set my mind at rest, what you think about Herzen. 
I hope you don’t agree with him. . . 


Indeed, Tolstoy did not agree with Herzen’s propaganda, and wrote back: 


I hadn’t patience to finish Herzen’s tedious proclamations. This is a fact: 
I once had all this precious stuff lying on my table for quite a week—proclamations, 
Kolokol, and all—and I just returned them unread. It bores me. I know it all, 
and despise it with all my soul. 


As Tolstoy grew older, he became more and more depressed at his 
bachelor existence, and dreamed more and more of marriage and family 
life. This state of mind is delightfully pictured in the following letter of 


April, 1857: 

It’s spring, Granny ! Life is a capital thing for good men to live, even such as I 
have their good times. Nature, air, everything, is filled with hope, with expecta- 
tion of coming delight. At times one is seized by the idea that it is not for nature 
alone that such things are coming, but for oneself too, and then one is happy. That’s 
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how I feel just now, and my inherent preoccupation with myself hastily drives 
me to tell you about things which interest myself alone. Reasoning it out sanely 
I know full well that I am only an old potato, frozen, rotten, and stewed to sauce, 
but spring acts on me so powerfully that I often catch myself in the act of dreaming 
that I am a plant which is just going to put forth its leaves with other plants, and will 
go on growing simply, calmly and happily in God’s own world. That's why there 
is so much work going on inside me just now—overhauling, cleaning up, and 
putting in order—which no one can imagine who has not been through it. Away with 
the old, with all worldly considerations, sloth and selfishness and all vices, all 
intricate and uncertain attachments, all regrets—yea, with repentance itself—away 
with it all! Make room for this extraordinary flower which puts out its buds to 
sprout in the spring ! It’s a pity to be reminded how many times I have vainly done 
this very thing, as a cook does on Saturday, and still I rejoice in my deception, and 
sometimes seriously believe in a new blossoming, and wait for it to come. 

It is quite a week since I have been here alone in the country, happy and comfort- 
able. All accounts are settled, for life in Moscow and for everything : I am quits 
with everybody, creditors and debtors. It was a strange feeling I had, leaving for the 
country in the same circumstances as when I came up to town. At first it was a glad 
sense of freedom, of being able to get out from the carriage when I wished, and walk 
on even to Astrakhan, or turn bridle and drive to Paris, or stop at the next station, and 
live there for ever. This is a glorious kind of feeling, and women don’t know it. But 
then, as I was getting nearer the village, my coming loneliness made me feel sadder 
and sadder. Even so, I arrived at last. I began fancying myself a widower, and 
pretending that I had a whole family here, and then that I had lost it. And indeed 
that imaginary family had lived here! And what a nice family ! I was especially 
sorry for my eldest son. My wife, too; she was a nice woman, though a little 
odd. . . . There, Granny, do teach me how to prevent memories and fancies 
combining to create an ideal of life which nothing fulfils. Everything goes 
wrong, and one knows no joy, and doesn’t feel thankful to God for the good 
things He has given, and the soul is discontented and sorrowful. “‘ Discard this 
ideal!” you will say. It can’t be done. This ideal of mine is not a creation of the 
brain : it is the dearest thing I possess in life. I could not live without it. 

Do you remember Pushkin’s Madonna ? Your Madonna hangs in my room and 
gladdens me, but those last lines torment me. Sometimes I feel like saying a | 
Requiem over everything, but then there would be no other prayers left to say. | 

Good-bye, dear Granny. Don’t be angry with me for all this nonsense, and send 
me a few lines steeped in kindness and Christian wisdom. I have wanted for some | 
time to tell you that you find it easier to write French, and that I understand women’s 
ideas better in French. 


At last, in the autumn of 1862, Tolstoy wrote to tell his cousin that he | 
zo found the object of his dreams, and was going to be married immedi- 
ately : 


Do you remember, dear friend Alexandrina, saying to me : ‘‘ When will the day 
come that you will write to tell me you are in love and going to marry, as Vladimir — 
Islavin wrote to Catherine Shostak before his marriage?’ ? Now I do write: on 
Monday, September 23rd. I am going to be married to Sophie Behrs, the daughter 
of that friend of my childhood, Liubochka Isleniev. To give you an idea of what 
she is like it would take me volumes. I have never been so happy since I was 
born. Of course she knows and loves you already. How happy I shall be again 
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when I bring her to see you, and can observe, with a trembling and yet a confident 
heart, the impression she makes on you. Please write to me at Yasnaya Poliana. I 
kiss your hands. 


After the wedding, which took place in Moscow, the newly-married 
couple went to Yasnaya, and shortly after sent a joint letter to Countess 
Alexandra in St. Petersburg. The letter is delightful for the playful tone of 
dispute between the lovers, and faithfully records Tolstoy’s state of mind 
at the time, with his never-relenting self-analysis. It begins with a few 
words from Countess Sophie, expressing her wish for intimate acquain- 
tance with a relation so near and dear to her husband. She goes on to 
protest that her happiness is secured against any doubts, as she has known 
her husband from a child, and always loved him. To these few lines 
Count Leo adds : 


You understand that I cannot speak the truth about her at present : I am afraid of 
myself and of the scepticism of others. But she strikes one at once as honest and 
human. Well, you shall see her, please God. How dear and delightful your letter 
was ! How it harmonises with the new and blissful condition in which I have lived 
these last two months ! Whither will it all lead ? I don’t know. Only I am getting 
calmer and better every day. I was getting tired of keeping accounts with myself, 
and of turning over new leaves (you remember ?). I was getting accustomed to 
my spiritual filth, and beginning to think myself, if not absolutely, relatively 
good. Now I have renounced my past as I never renounced it before. I feel 
my abomination at all times, comparing myself with her, with Sonia, but “‘ cannot 
wash out the mournful lines,” as Pushkin has it. All these last two weeks, I 
have felt myself a clean man, and yet I trembled all the time lest I should slip. I 
write all this to you because I love you with all my soul : this is as true as the 
Gospel. I find it frightening to live now, for I feel life so intensely. I feel that every 
moment of it is in earnest, not, as it used to be before “‘ just so ”’ for the time. The 
main point of your interest in me has not yet alas ! been touched upon, but I feel 
ready to receive anything. Please go on writing as before. She is reading this letter, 
and doesn’t understand, and doesn’t want to, and needn’t understand. What 
such as we arrive at by devious roads of struggle and suffering, these fortunate ones 
reach, without effort, as a matter of course. 


Countess Sophie takes up the letter here : 
I cannot leave it at that, dear cousin. He is mistaken : I understand everything, 
positively everything that has reference to him, and his letter is so gloomy, because 
he has a headache and is in low spirits. 


| 


Tolstoy adds : 
Well, you see! 


In October, 1857, he writes : 

Dear Granny : It was laziness did it, shameful sloth, that you did not get an 
answer to your last letter. There would have been sympathy. I was all the time 
in the country, busy from morning till night with dung, horses and peasants, and 
the work was getting on, though not very weil. My activity was in some degree 
due to you : you said you did not like empty talkers, and were anxious about your 
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grandson ; and so I was anxious too, and tried to win the right of boasting to you. 
I must tell you, too, that your Ostend letter made me not only glad, but proud. 
Proud and glad because, while both my foreman and Aunt T. A. Yergolsky think 
me no good whatever, now look what a person there is to write me a letter, a friendly, 
clever, nice, edifying letter ! On the same day that you wrote from Petersburg, I drove 
round the estate. The day was a lucky one, all was going well, even the peasants had 
somehow become wonderfully good and sensible, and as I was riding home (it was a 
delightful, clear, cold, autumn evening), I experienced such a feeling of joy that 
L.N. should be alive and breathing, and such a feeling of thankfulness to Someone 
for allowing L.N. to breathe. This is a very pleasant feeling, which seldom comes 
to me, and which I hope is well known to you. All good ideas and memories 
suddenly came crowding into my head, and choked up the whole corridor, so that 
the drawers with nasty ideas and memories could not come out any more. The 
head, as you must know, is arranged thus : 
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All drawers can push forward into the corridor. They can come up several at a time 
from each side, leaving a space in the corridor. But when, owing to fine weather, 
flattery and the like, the spring on the right is pressed down, all the drawers come 
out together, and the whole corridor is blocked by drawers from the right. Con- 
versely, when rain, or bad digestion, or truth has pressed the left-hand spring, 
then again the corridor is blocked up. At normal times, drawers will be coming 
out from either side. 

You should know, too, that each drawer has a lot of sub-divisions. The 
sub-division depends on the man. With one it will be Court and non-Court ; with 
another, beautiful and ugly ; with a third, clever and foolish, etc. With myself, 
the division is into memories of good, very good and seriously good people, and 
people who are “ so-so.” Well, as I was driving, the spring of good memories was 
pressed, and all the drawers came out, and yours among them. Then they started 
gradually to go back, and yours, God knows by what rights, came out altogether, 
and lay across the corridor, blocking the whole way. So I busied myself with it 
for quite a long time, and kept driving on, and mentally wrote you a letter. But when 
I came home there were other things to put through the corridor, viz., how to settle 
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a quarrel between man and wife which had ended by their coming to blows ; a 
question about buying timber, and other things ; and all these questions broke into 
the corridor in a most unmannerly way. If I hadn’t found the time to put your 
drawer in its place, they would have bungled it. In a word, that same day I 
began to write a letter to you, but couldn’t get on with it, and just let it slide. As 
for your letter, I didn’t answer at once because I expected to come to Petersburg 
shortly, and still want to do so; but things keep delaying me, and I am beginning 
to feel ashamed. My sister had to go to Moscow, and I went with her. She will not 
go abroad this winter, nor to Petersburg, so I am staying all the winter in Russia, 
but I will come to Petersburg very soon. I want to have many many talks with you. 
You ask me for soothing advice, and it is I who go to you for that; and neither of us 
will get what he wants. Unceasing anxiety, work, struggling and privations—these 
are the unavoidable conditions, from which we may not dare to think of escaping even 
for a moment. It is only honourable anxiety, struggle and work, all based on love, 
that make up what we call happiness. And what is happiness ? a silly word, not hap- 
piness, but “all’s well! ’’ As for dishonourable anxiety, based on love of self, that is 
misery. Here you have in its most compressed form the change in my conception of 
life, which happened quite recently. It makes me laugh when I look back at myself 
thinking, as I believe you still do, that one can make oneself a happy and honourable 
little world where there is calm, where there are no mistakes, no repentance and no 
muddling ; and one can go on living quietly and leisurely, doing with thoroughness 
only what is good! Ridiculous ! It can’t be done, Granny. Just as one can’t be 
healthy without moving about and without exercise. To live honourably, one must 
strain, get confused, struggle, err, begin, and leave off, and begin again to leave off 
once more, and fight and suffer loss. As for tranquillity, it is meanness of 
soul. That is why the bad side of our soul craves for tranquillity, little foreseeing 
that its attainment entails the loss of all that is beautiful, not human, but 
supernatural, in us. There’s a sermon for you, Granny ! But no, I wrote that very 
much in earnest. And the more I think about it, the more I see that it is true. 
Good-bye. 


After Easter, in 1858, Tolstoy writes : 

Christ is risen, dear Granny ! Though I did not go to Communion, and have 
been ill ever since I left Petersburg, my heart feels so light that I must have a 
talk with you. When my soul is out of order, I feel ashamed before you, absent or 
present. But when, as at present, matters are not so bad, I feel bold enough 
to look you straight in the face, and hasten to seize the opportunity. We were just 
talking of you with Auntie. She told me what you said to Mashenka about her 
husband. Mashenka was deeply touched, and so are Auntie and I. Indeed we 
cried a little with Auntie as we talked of it. Where do you get this warmth 
of heart which gives happiness to others and uplifts them? What a happy 
person you are, to be able so readily and easily to impart happiness to others ! 
That is why I write to you, for I envy you, and want to breathe your air for a short 
time. Look at myself as I may, I am still a dreaming egotist, nor can I be anything 
else. Where am I to get love and self-sacrifice, when there is nothing in my 
soul but self-love and pride ? Feign self-renunciation as much as I may, still there 
remain the same coldness and calculation at bottom. And it comes out worse thus 
than if I were to give rein to my loathsome propensities. Even now I am writing to 
you about myself, and am ready to write a hundred pages if it could be of interest 
to anybody. If anyone wrote to me about himself what I am writing to you, 
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I should be disgusted ; and you, I know, will pity a man for being such a fool. Ah! 
it’s a bad life we lead, we, the younger generation; we neither love nor are loved, we 
flit about as if we were doing some work, sometimes pretending we love, sometimes 
that we may be loved—and it is all a lie! Our only use is that, looking at us, 
people should better appreciate you, the elders. But never mind: if you, the 
elders, will only help a little, life will be possible. I can’t find A Dream to send to 
you. I have sent another little thing to be copied, and will let you have it shortly. 
Please don’t buy Andersen. I will send you too a theological book dans mon genre 
which I believe will satisfy you. If you don’t feel inclined, don’t answer just now: 
I will imagine an answer (always an excellent one !), but please let me know your 
future plans. I want very much to see you before we go abroad. And in Petersburg 
this time somehow I didn’t profit by a hundredth part of that balm which you 
always give me. Well, good-bye. My love to all your people ; and pity me, 
despise me, but do please never give me up. It is my ambition throughout my life 
for you always to be correcting and converting me, but never to be corrected 
or converted by you. 


ty 


THE LYRICAL POEMS OF THOMAS 
HARDY 


By R. W. KING 


HERE is probably no parallel in English, and perhaps in all 

European, literature to the vigour and persistency of Mr. Hardy’s 

creative activity. His career as a writer covers without a break 

from 1865 to the present day—sixty years. He has outlived 
not only every member of his family, but almost all his contemporaries 
in literature. When he began to write, during what he has called “ Victoria’s 
formal middle time,” Tennyson and Browning, Ruskin and Carlyle, were 
in full career; R. L. Stevenson, Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, Yeats and 
Kipling were small boys ; and Germany was not yet an Empire. Hardy has 
lived through the last European War to compose a striking poem on the 
Armistice of 1918. 

Not less impressive are the range and bulk of Hardy’s achievements in 
the field of letters. In the novel and the drama as well as in the lyric he 
has done work of the first importance both for quantity and for quality. 
He is still, of course, much more widely famous for his novels than for 
any other part of his work; yet even before his poems began to appear 
only the most superficial criticism could fail to discern that he is by nature 
poet rather than story-teller or playwright. We may express this more 
exactly by saying that Hardy is primarily a lyrist, a strongly subjective 
artist, present in all his work in his own personality if not actually in his own 
person, and never, like Homer or Shakespeare, completely veiled by his 
own creations. This will go some way to explain why in Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles and The Dynasts for example, Hardy has created what are 
virtually new forms of the novel and the drama; while in his lyrics— 
which he has himself described as “ the more individual part of my 
literary fruitage ”—he has not needed to go outside the traditional forms, 
much as he has extended them in certain directions. And so the lyrics, 
standing so to speak in the centre, as his most characteristic mode of 
expression, may with some excuse be examined separately. 

It may be admitted that an adequate presentation of Hardy’s philo- 
sophical and sociological ideas could not safely pass over the plays or the 
greater novels ; but it is not intended, in the present article, to describe 
} Hardy’s “ universe’ or to paraphrase his “ message ”’—aspects of his 
work which have, I think, had somewhat more than their due share of 
‘attention. A more specifically zsthetic account of the lyrics is surely 
worth attempting ; for both in variety of subject-matter and in mastery 

of a highly individual technique they are among the most interesting in 
the language. 

We ee ree at the outset a curious problem of chronology. Hardy 
published his first novel at thirty-one; but very little of his poetry 
saw the light until he was nearly sixty years old. All his lyrics have appeared 
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during the second half of his long career, in the seven volumes from 
Wessex Poems (1898) to Human Shows (1925). Yet we know, of course, 
that Hardy was a poet from the first* ; and of the eight or nine hundred 
short poems which have been printed, at least a third must have been 
composed a generation or more before their publication. It is, therefore, 
impossible with the- data at our disposal to trace chronologically the 
development of his poetic style to maturity. Some few poems are dated, 
but many of these have been retouched later. Still, making what com- 
parisons and allowances we can, we may plausibly guess that as a poet 
Hardy matured comparatively soon. It is remarkable how uniform a 
quality we find alike in poems of the earliest and of the most recent date. 
Already in the group of a dozen love-lyrics belonging to 1865-7 (though 
not printed till 1898) there is no mistaking the note of the real Hardy. 
The best of these, Neutral Tones, has a theme—the “‘ bitter-sweet jest ” 
of love—which he was to make all his own : 
We stood by a pond that winter day, 
And the sun was white, as though chidden of God, 
And a few leaves lay on the starving sod, 
—They had fallen from an ash, and were gray. 
Your eyes on me were as eyes that rove 
Over tedious riddles solved years ago ; 
And some words played between us to and fro— 
On which lost the more by our_love... . 
Since then, keen lessons that love deceives, 
And wrings with wrong, have shaped to me 
Your face, and the God-curst sun, and a tree, 
And a pond edged with grayish leaves. 


This has a touch of the crudity of youth; but it has too, most of the | 


qualities we find in the later lyrics. ‘There is the simple, almost colloquially 
plain-spoken diction, the flicks of alliteration which give emphasis rather 


than adornment, the indifference to bright colouring in description— 

tending therefore, in Hardy’s own phrase, to an effect of “‘ even mono- | 
chrome and curving line.” And in sum there is a kind of acrid clarity | 
in both thought and style. One detects precisely the same flavour in a 


much later lyric like The Darkling Thrush, written in 1900, and even in the 
most recent work, like the one-act lyrical play The Famous Tragedy of the 
Queen of Cornwall, begun in 1916 and finished in 1923. 

Clearly in this instance to ignore chronology is not seriously to falsify 
the perspective of criticism. But does this unity of spirit and steadiness 
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* Tam afraid however that the absurd notion that Hardy “ took up ” verse in his old age 
as a kind of hobby is not quite dead yet ; and partly as another result of the curious delay | 
tinent only as a novelist. In 1920, for instance, the University of Aix-en-Provence pre- 
scribed Jude the Obscure for study by candidates for the “ Agrégation d’Anglais ” ; yet 
its library did not then possess a single volume of Hardy’s poetry. See the curious and 
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interesting correspondence on this subject in the Athenaeum, 1920, Nov. 26, Dec. 30kF . 
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of style, maintained over a period of more than half a century, necessarily 
imply a lack of variety ? Such an opinion is, I think, implicit in the hasty 
remark sometimes ventured, that Hardy’s work is “ monotonous ” and 
“ depressing.” Let us set aside the question of his alleged “ pessimism ” ; 
for I think we shall find, at any rate, that this view is not supported bya 
survey of his themes, moods, and range of technique in lyrical forms. 

A rough grouping by subject-matter is perhaps the simplest way of 
dealing with the whole mass of Hardy’s lyrics.* Starting, as is convenient, 
with the poems having the most obvious connection with the novels, we 
find a large group of short narrative pieces embodying legends or recollec- 
tions of Wessex. Such are The Alarm (W.P.), San Sebastian (W.P.), and 
other tales in verse of Wessex men and the Napoleonic Wars ; tragic 
ballads like At Shag’s Heath (H.S.), which tells of the Wessex woman who 
betrayed the ill-fated Duke of Monmouth to his pursuers in 1685 ; and 
such sad or ironical or whimsical love-tales as The Burghers (W.P.) or 
The Inscription (L.L.), which are the verse counterparts of the stories in 
Life’s Lattle Ironies and A Group of Noble Dames. The Mellstock Church 
Quire, well-known from Under the Greenwood Tree, appears in several 
of the best tales, including The Rash Bride (T.L.) and The Paphian Ball 
(H.S.). Though the rendering of a mood or an atmosphere is the aim of 
these pieces quite as much as a purely narrative interest, they stand really 

on the borderline of strictly lyrical poetry ; and only occasionally, as in 
Her Death and After (W.P.), one of the most moving, do they “surprise by a 
fine excess”’ of feeling or imagery. 

More intense, and more truly characteristic, are the elegiac or meditative 
poems of Wessex life. The best-known elegy is Friends Beyond (W.P.), 
in which the shades of Mellstock worthies— 

William Dewy, Tranter Reuben, Farmer Ledlow late at plough... 
And the Squire, and Lady Susan— 


who lie in the churchyard, “ murmur mildly ” to the poet of their godlike 
indifference to the chances and changes of mortal life : 
Curious not the least are we if our intents you make or mar, 


If you quire to our old tune, 
If the City stage still passes, if the weirs still roar afar. 


In a companion poem, Voices from Things Growing in a Churchyard (L.L.) 
Hardy adds an eerie touch to his rendering of that air of remoteness from 
| the concerns of the living which one feels in any quiet graveyard. The 


-* In the absence of any index of titles or of first lines in the Collected Poems (which 
merely reprints the separate volumes in order), it is often difficult to find a particular piece. 
‘I therefore indicate after each example the volume in which it appears: Wessex Poems, 
1898 (W.P.) ; Poems of the Past and the Present, 1901 (P.P.) ; Time's Laughingstocks, 1909 
(T.L.) ; Satires of Circumstance, Lyrics and Reveries, 1914 (S.C.) ; Moments of Vision, 
1917 (M.V.); Late Lyrics and Earlier, 1922 (L.L.); and Human Shows, 1925 (H.S.). 
The ‘“‘ Golden Treasury ”’ Selected Poems published in 1916 is useful though not now 


fully representative. 
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flowers and leaves seem to the poet to whisper with the voices of the 
humans whose death has given them birth : 
These flowers are I, poor Fanny Hurd, 
Sir or Madam, 
A little girl here sepultured. 
Once I flit-fluttered like a bird 
Above the grass, as now I wave 
In daisy shapes above my grave, 
All day cheerily, 
All night eerily ! 


There is a grave irony in this, but it would be unjust to call it cynical. 
These two poems present an odd and interesting contrast to Gray’s 
famous Elegy, with its speculations on “‘ mute inglorious Miltons ”’ and its 
elaborate, gem-like descriptions. Hardy in general shows no love of pic- 
torial description for its own sake ; and so what in one sense would be called 
his nature poems—and he has painted the Wessex countryside, in verse as 
in prose, in all seasons and weathers—in another sense might just as well 
be described as elegiac or meditative ; for human feeling, individual or 
general, is always the primary interest. Such are The Darkling Thrush 
(P.P.) and Yell’ham Wood’s Story (T.L.)—both of which, by the way, 
Ruskin might have taken to illustrate his rather silly theory of the “ pathetic 
fallacy”; or The Pine-Planters (T.L.), a poetic rendering of a famous 
scene in The Woodlanders ; or another striking poem on trees called 
In a Wood (W.P.). Here the poet, wearied and “ city-opprest,” seeks 
consolation among the trees ; but he finds that struggle is the law of life 
there also : 
Touches from ash, O wych, 
Sting you like scorn ! 
You, too, brave hollies, twitch 
Sidelong from thorn. 
Even the rank poplars bear 
Illy a rival’s air, 
Cankering in black despair 
If overborne. 


and he turns back to human fellowship : 
There at least smiles abound, 
There discourse trills around, 
There, now and then, are found 
Life-loyalties. 


If faithfulness to the facts of science is vital to poetry—it is a moot question | 
—then this would come off best in a comparison with Wordsworth’s | 
poems on the “ education of nature,” in which “ one impulse from a | 
vernal wood ”’ is claimed as a better teacher of moral good and evil than | 
“* all the sages.” : 

We may pass lightly over what may be called Hardy’s poems of social — 
satire, for with few exceptions they are among his weakest work. That an . 
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artist who has elsewhere made such masterly incidental and subsidiary 
use of irony should fail in this particular application of it is itself a pretty 
piece of irony. Most of the poems in the two series called Satires of 
Circumstance and Time’s Laughingstocks fall flat from overstatement. A 
sick man overhears his wife ordering her widow’s weeds by anticipation, 
or women quarrel over their children’s graves, not knowing that they have 
all been dug up “ because the main drain had to cross ” ;_ situations rather 
grotesque than truly ironical, and spoiled in the handling by a sort of in- 
verted sentimentalism. Yet in pure satire of a lighter kind Hardy is 
occasionally very successful. Nothing could be more refreshing than the 
almost Shavian wit of The Ruined Maid (P.P.), or the insouciant banter of 
The Respectable Burgher on the Higher Criticism (P.P.), in which a worthy 
citizen, shocked at the disintegration of his Bible, exclaims indignantly : 

All churchgoing will I forswear, 

And sit on Sundays in my chair, 

And read that moderate man Voltaire. 

On the whole, however, it is true that on social, theological, or philo- 
sophical themes Hardy is more in his element when both his mood and his 
manner of presentation—whether tinged with irony, sad or bitter, or not— 
is deeply serious. This group has occasioned more comment and con- 
troversy than the rest of his poems put together. In spite of—or should 
we say because of ?—the dignified but not over-conciliatory Apology 
printed in 1922 with the Late Lyrics and Earlier, there seem still to be those 
who think that all Hardy’s poems are of the type of, say, To the Moon 
(M.V.), or To Life (P.P.), or that other poem on the moon, written during 
the late war and printed at the end of Moments of Vision, in which the poet 
looks up from his writing to find “ the moon’s full gaze ”’ fixed on him. 
His involuntary question, “What are you doing there?” is thus 
answered : 

** Oh, I’ve been scanning pond and hole 
And waterway hereabout 

For the body of one with a sunken soul 
Who has put his life-light out. 

“‘ Did you hear his frenzied tattle ? 
It was sorrow for his son 

Who is slain in brutish battle, 

Though he has injured none. 

“« And now I am curious to look 
Into the blinkered mind 

Of one who wants to write a book 
In a world of such a kind.” 

Her temper overwrought me, 
And I edged to shun her view, 

For I felt assured she thought me 
One who should drown him too. 


The passionate pity in this really speaks for itself, and at any rate this and 
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the other examples should make clear, by a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
that fatuousness of taking such poems as a final and settled expression of 
opinion or “ criticism of life.” Plainly if they were so, the poet should 
drown himself. But do not many of us—did we not during the War—have 
such moods ? And may not the imaginative expression of them have the 
value of a kind of emotional catharsis ? ‘‘ Give sorrow words,” says 
Malcolm in Macbeth : 
the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart and bids it break. 


The poems just mentioned represent, of course, only one type of mood 
out of many. Elsewhere the almost limitless variety of form goes with an 
equally striking variation of mood. We have flippant cynicism in the 
neatness of A Young Man’s Epigram on Existence (‘V.L.), written just sixty 
years ago: 


A senseless school, where we must give 
Our lives that we may learn to live ! 

A dolt is he who memorizes 

Lessons that leave no time for prizes : 


while Matthew Arnold himself must have acclaimed the “ high serious- 
ness ” of such great philosophical poems as The Absolute Explains (H.S.), 
Xenophanes the Monst (H.S.), and many of the choruses in The Dynasts. 
It is, no doubt, in the great final Chorus of the Years and Pities that the 
poet proclaims the essentials of his creed ; in the prose Apology to which 
I have alluded he gives it the ugly but accurate name of “‘ evolutionary 
meliorism.” We find it again in To the Unknown God (P.P.) : 
Perhaps Thy ancient rote-restricted ways 
Thy ripening rule transcends ; 
That listless effort tends 
To grow percipient with advance of days, 
; And with percipience mends. 
For, in unwanted purlieus, far and nigh, 
At whiles or short or long, 
May be discerned a wrong 
Dying as of self-slaughter ; whereat I 
Would raise my voice in song. 


And indeed there is abundant evidence of an active zeal for reform in 
numerous occasional poems like Compassion : An Ode (H.S.), written in 
1924 for the centenary of the R.S.P.C.A. Most appealing of all, perhaps, 
is the wistful tenderness and pity for human faiths and failings which 
breathes alike in The Oxen (M.V.), a Christmas poem, and in the remark- 
able lines (1923) On the Portrait of a Woman about to be Hanged (H.S.). 

On a distinct though related group of poems, which might be labelled 
“ commemorative ”’ or “‘ memorial ” lyrics, only a word or two can here 
be said. It includes numerous personal elegies, on relatives of the poet 
and on famous English men of letters, friends or favourite poets of Hardy’s; 
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prominent among them are Keats, Shelley, Swinburne and George 
Meredith. There are, besides, two small but notable sheaves of Lyrics 
of War and Patriotism—inspired respectively by the South African War 
and the European War of 1914-8. Among these are some of Hardy’s best- 
known and most moving pieces. In Drummer Hodge (P.P.) Hardy is for a 
moment not very unlike A. E. Housman, while The Man He Killed (T.L.) 
oddly touches (though from above) the Kipling of Barrack-Room Ballads : 
but Men Who March Away and “In Time of ‘ The Breaking of Nations’ ” 
(M.V.) could come from no other hand than that which wrote the chorus 
On the Eve of Waterloo in The Dynasts.* 

Lastly we come to Hardy’s love lyrics—probably the largest group, and 
certainly including the majority of his finest and most carefully elaborated 
poems. To say that on the whole Hardy expresses more profoundly the 
griefs than the joys of love is to utter the obvious half-truth which misleads 
more than falsehood. The same thing might be plausibly argued of almost 
any English love-poet ; at any rate it is doubtful whether we have any 
poems of the opposite mood as intense in feeling as Donne’s The 
Expiration, Wordsworth’s A Slumber did my spirit seal, Burns’s Ae fond 
kiss, or Keats’s In a drear-nighted December, to name a few at random. 
Why this is so would be a delicate and difficult inquiry upon which I do 
not propose to enter. The real significance of Hardy’s achievement lies 
in his expression of the grief of love remembered when it has gone by— 
whether through estrangement, disillusionment, or bereavement. It is a 
lover, who, in the Inferno, speaks those famous words : 

Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, t 


and this bitter-sweet recollection of the joys of past love runs through 
dozens of Hardy’s lyrics. Most frequently—even in the briefest lyrics— 
the framework is narrative, and actual, living scenes or events of the 
‘days when love was new ” are recalled with an exact and_ pictorial 
particularity. Hardy is supremely the poet, of memories, of individual 
recollections carried in the mind often for many years before being 
recorded, with undiminished vividness and with a sort of added perspective 
which enhances their significance. Usually, though not invariably, it is the 
happy moments that are thus recalled at a time of grief or loneliness ; and 
the contrast between the two moods seen together, as it were, in a single 
moment of time, sharpens the poignancy of both. Examples might be 
given either from poems more or less dramatic or “ personative ” (Hardy’s 
own word), or from those in which the experience and the emotion are 
direct and subjective. It is, not unnaturally, in the latter that the method 
is seen at its most striking—above all in that wonderful series the Poems of 
ra Goh 56 oo Sic? ing Sa ee eee 

* Part III, Act VI, Scene viii. 

+ No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when misery is at hand. (Cary). - 
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1912-3, printed in Satires of Circumstance. ‘They are headed with the 
phrase Veteris vestigia flammae, and were of course occasioned by the 
death of Hardy’s first wife. Since they are avowedly personal lyrics, a 
simple fact or two may here be given by way of comment. 

Hardy met his future wife, Miss Emma Lavinia Gifford, in 1870, at 
St. Juliot, near Boscastle in North Cornwall. They were married in 1874, 
and lived first in London and then for many years in Dorchester. Mrs. 
Hardy died in November, 1912, when she was over seventy. In March, 
1913, Hardy revisited some of the places associated with the courtship of 
forty years before : 

Yes ; I have re-entered your olden haunts at last ; 
Through the years, through the dead scenes I have tracked you, 


he says in one of the many poems written at this time. Another, which 
may be quoted more fully, is Beeny Cliff, headed with the dates ‘‘ March, 
1870—March, 1913.” 

O the opal and the sapphire of that wandering western sea, 

And the woman riding high above with bright hair flapping free— 

The woman whom I loved so, and who loyally loved me. 

The pale mews plained below us, and the waves seemed far away 

In a nether sky, engrossed in saying their ceaseless babbling say, 

As we laughed light-heartedly aloft on that clear-sunned March day... 

—Still in all its chasmal beauty bulks old Beeny to the sky, 

And shall she and I not go there once again now March is nigh, 

And the sweet things said in that March say anew there by and by? 

What if still in chasmal beauty looms that wild weird western shore, 

The woman now is—elsewhere—whom the ambling pony bore, 

And now knows nor cares for Beeny, and will laugh there nevermore. 


Several poems in the series refer to the same month, March, 1870; The 
Phantom Horsewoman speaks, it would seem, of the very same vision .“‘ of 
heretofore ”’ : 
A ghost-girl-rider. And though, toil-tried, 
He withers daily, 
Time touches her not, 
But she still rides gaily 
In his rapt thought 
On that shagged and shaly 
Atlantic spot, 
And as when first eyed 
Draws rein and sings to the swing of the tide. 


More recent memories are enshrined in Your Last Drive, The Going, 
and Where the Picnic was ; but though the interval is smaller, the method 
of contrasted moments of time is precisely similar. The Poems of 1912-3 
contains only twenty-one lyrics, but many more clearly belonging to the 
same series are scattered through the last three volumes. A few of the most 
beautiful, which must be named if not quoted, are The Last Performance 
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(M.V.), On a Discovered Curl of Hair, The Last Time (L.L.), Ten Years 
Since, A Second Attempt, and Days to Recollect (H.S.). Of all these the 
keynote is a truly astonishing simplicity. To Hardy the commonest 
object—a garden seat, a “ little old table,” a signpost, or an almanack— 
may have tremendous significance, may carry the memories and associa- 
tions of a lifetime’s love, with all its joys and sorrows. He says truly of 
himself, “‘ I only need the homeliest of heartstirrings.”’ 

I have examined only one division of the love-poems, and that the 
most personal and passionate ; but what has already been said applies 
also, in essentials, to the other varieties, meditative, whimsical, tragic or 
bitterly ironical. We must, however, notice one very significant limitation 
to the range of feelings expressed. There is, I think, no instance of the 
recording of a moment of thoughtless or light-hearted pleasure simply in 
and for itself. Hardy has given us nothing comparable with Herrick’s 
Cherry-ripe or Whenas in silks my fulia goes, or with similar pieces by 
Campion and other Elizabethans. In Hardy—and this is true whether the 
theme is love or something else—the perspective of human life is always 
present ; the sense of time passed or passing is always strong, and this 
precludes any attempt to communicate a merely momentary sensation. 
It is here, I believe, that we shall find the key to Hardy’s lyric method. 
Just as most of the love-poems express the sweet and the bitter feelings of 
love as a unity in memory, so very many of the lyrics in general embody 
at once a brief incident and a long process, a momentary action and an 

enduring state of feeling. They therefore tend to take shape as a significant 
_ anecdote, chosen, or invented,not merely for its own sake, but for its value 
as a symbol, as a “‘ moment of vision,’ which gathers up the emotional 
experience of years. Beeny Chiff, for instance, not only renders the radiance 
of that March day in 1870, but suggests the whole course of the poet’s life 
since then. So with even so early a poem as Neutral Tones, the scene 
depicted is viewed, as it were, down a long tunnel of time. A closely 
similar process may be seen at work in the ostensibly narrative form of 
many poems on other themes—The Darkling Thrush, In a Wood, and The 
Oxen, for example. Commemorative poems like those on Keats and 
Shelley or on the poet’s father and mother are mostly “ biographical ”” 
rather than “‘ exclamatory”’; and even philosophical themes are frequently 
handled by means of the symbolic or illustrative anecdote. 

I do not know any other English poet who has worked out this particular 
method with anything like Hardy’s thoroughness. Wordsworth approaches 
the “ anecdotic”’? form sometimes, as in Simon Lee and The Leech 
Gatherer ; but the sense of a long experience gathered up in a moment is 
stronger, and so the resemblance to Hardy is closer, in one or two of 
the Lucy poems, notably “‘ Strange fits of passion have I known.” We 
may notice also a curious and unexpected likeness between Hardy’s method 
and that of Browning’s “ dramatic lyrics,” which are more often than{not 
based on a single striking incident. In both poets, too, the lyric is often 
an imaginary dialogue or monologue as well as an anecdote. The chief 
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differences are that in Browning the perspective of memory is generally 
much less noticeable, and the main interest—for example in The Last Ride 
Together or in Porphyria’s Lover—tests on the strange or startling nature of 
the incident itself. Hence the term “‘dramatic”’ is more obviously appro- 
priate to Browning’s work ; and in Hardy dialogue, when used, is little 
more than a means to compactness and conversational simplicity. That 
Browning had a certain limited influence on Hardy in his early days is, I 
think, undeniable; but it can never have struck very deep—for in spirit 
and outlook on life the two are poles asunder—and even on the side of 
technique, in such matters as stanza-forms, metres, and the use of a semi- 
conversational diction, the resemblances, though obvious up to a certain 
point, are not close. 

This may be shown most clearly by approaching Hardy’s work from a 
different direction. It is not in Wordsworth or Browning, or in any other 
of the better-known poets of the last century, that we find the truest signs 
of affinity with Hardy’s poetic style, but in his brother-poet of Wessex, 
the comparatively neglected William Barnes. I offer here only one or two 
preliminary suggestions ; but this relationship will, I believe, prove in the 
future the most fruitful field for the study of Hardy’s verse, at any rate on 
the side of form. 

Barnes was a quiet, lovable country schoolmaster and parson, a familiar 
figure half a century ago in the streets of Dorchester. Hardy, who has 
edited a selection from his poems, knew him well for many years before his 
death in 1886 at a ripe old age, and has recorded a memory of his funeral 
in a poem called The Last Signal (M.V.). In spirit and subject-matter 
the influence of the elder on the younger poet is obvious, though it does_ 
not go very far. Hardy’s narrative and descriptive poems of Wessex country 
life follow a lead given him by Barnes: but the latter’s range, even in 
this particular field, is far narrower ; his manner extends only from the 
homely-comical to the homely-pathetic, and he never, like Wordsworth 
or Hardy, attempts to portray simple folk touched by the grander and 
more tragic passions. He scarcely ever goes outside Wessex life for his 
subjects. Barnes wrote as a rule, though not invariably, in the Dorset 
dialect, and this may have had some effect on Hardy, who has published 
some pieces mainly in dialect, and has touches of it in many of his poems of 
peasant life.* But in his finest and most characteristic work Hardy is very 
sparing indeed of dialect forms; and the effect of Barnes’s example on 
his diction appears more indirectly, in a marked preference for the every- 
day, undecorative word—even on occasion for the prosaic or the roughorthe 
uncouth—rather than the easily melodious or romantic. i 

Despite appearances, neither is a typical dialect poet. Hardy’s range of | 
feeling goes far beyond what could be covered by any local speech, while’ 
Barnes was a deliberate and self-conscious artist who made use of dialect 
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* The Bride-Night Fire (W.P.—originally called The Fire at Tranter Sweatley’s) and 
The Homecoming (T.L.) are strongly dialectal ; but there are surprisingly few like them 
among Hardy’s poems. 
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to check his tendency to excessive preoccupation with form. Hardy has 
said of Barnes that he “‘ really belonged to the literary school of such poets 
as ‘Tennyson, Gray, and Collins, rather than to that of the old unpre- 
meditating singers in dialect.” This is borne out not only by Barnes’s 
dialect poems themselves, but by a comparison between these and the poem 
in “ common ” or literary English ; apart from vocabulary the differences 
are so slight as to be negligible. For our present purpose it may therefore 
suffice if we quote one or two of the poems in “ common English.” 

Barnes was a widely-read man, and an accomplished if somewhat 
eccentric philologist—he was one of those people who like to call a 
preface a “ foreword ” and a bicycle a ‘‘ wheel-saddle ”—and he had a 
knowledge of the poetry of many tongues, ranging from Persian to Welsh. 
He made many interesting attempts to adapt foreign metres and rhyme- 
schemes to English, and to invent new ones. It is in Hardy’s following of 
this example that the most significant connection between the two poets is 
seen. Barnes’s poem The Knoll, in which “‘ The speaker, who lives by 
the knoll, talks to an old friend,” has an original and singularly beautiful 
rhythm, based on the Persian measure called “‘ ghazael”’; in atmosphere 
it reminds one a little of Hardy’s Friends Beyond : 


O home, people tell us, is home be it never so homely, 

And Meldon’s the home where my fathers all sleep by the knoll. 
And there they have left me a living, in land, where, in summer, 
My hay, withered grey, awaits hauling in heap, by the knoll. 


* * * * *% 


And though there is no place but heaven without any sorrow, 
And I, like my fellows in trial, may weep by the knoll, 

Still, while I fulfil, like a hireling, the day of my labour, 

I wish, if my wish is not sinful, to keep by the knoll. 


Hardy has adopted the same rhythm for a poem of a totally different mood, 
The Mother Mourns (P.P.), which begins thus : 


When mid-autumn’s moan shook the night-time, and sedges were horny, 
And summer’s green wonderwork faltered on leaze and in lane. 

I fared Yell’ham-Firs way, where dimly came wheeling around me 
Those phantoms obscure and insistent that shadows unchain. 

Till airs from the needle-thicks brought me a low lamentation, 

As though from a tree-god disheartened, perplexed, or in pain. 

And, heeding, it awed me to gather that Nature herself there 

Was breathing in aery accents, with dirge-like refrain, 

Weary plaint that Mankind, in these late days, had grieved her by holding 
Her ancient high fame of perfection in doubt and disdain... . 


The rhyme here similarly continues unchanged throughout the poem, but 
it is a monosyllable in place of the curious four-word polysyllabic thyme 
in Barnes. Elsewhere, however, Hardy has greatly extended Barnes Ss 
occasional and highly original use of feminine rhymes in poems of a serious 
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mood. Two pieces which illustrate this strikingly are The Wind at the 
Door, by Barnes, and The Voice, one of Hardy’s Poems of 1912-3. In 
theme and atmosphere they are so similar that they might almost be both 
by the same writer. This is Barnes : 
As daylight darkened on the dewless grass, 
There still, with no one come by me 
To stay awhile at home by me, 
Within a house now dumb by me, 
I sat me still as evening tide did pass. 
And there a wind-blast shook the rattling door, 
And seemed as wind did moan without, 
As if my Love, alone without, 
And standing on the stone without, 
Had there come back with happiness once more. 
eee eee er Set” 
But no . . .too soon my fond illusion broke : 
No comely soul in white-like her, 
No fair one, stepping light like her 
No wife of comely height like her 
Went by: and all my grief again awoke. 


And here is Hardy : 
Woman much missed, how you call to me, call to me, 
Saying that now you are not as you were 
When you had changed from the one who was all to me, 
But as at first, when our day was fair. 
Can it be you that I hear ? Let me view you then, 
Standing as when I drew near to the town 
Where you would wait for me: yes, as I knew you then, 
Even to the original air-blue gown ! 
Or is it only the breeze, in its listlessness 
Travelling across the wet mead to me here, 
You being ever dissolved to existlessness, 
Heard no more again far or near ? 
Thus I ; faltering forward, 
Leaves around me falling, 
Wind oozing thin through the thorn from norward, 
And the woman calling. 


Both poets are here at their best ; and both poems rely, for their effect of 
desolate longing, mainly on a sort of gray colour-scheme and on the 
melancholy lingering of the feminine rhymes. But Barnes, one feels at 
once, is just exquisitely pathetic ; Hardy is deeply tragic. How does the | 
more moving poem produce its weightier impression ? Simply by a more | 
masterly use of the same technical devices. Hardy’s rhymes are more 
daring, yet more successful, because they sound perfectly natural and 
inevitable, while in Barnes there is felt a faint danger of jingle in the middle © 
rhymes. Hardy too has the one dash of pale clear colour which is exactly 
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right to set off the desolation of the scene: ‘‘ Even to the original air-blue 
gown. 
wet It would be a task far beyond the scope of the present article to examine 
Hardy’s technique in detail ; little even can be said on the not unimport- 
ant question of diction. It is chiefly his peculiarities in this direction which 
are responsible for the casual remark sometimes made, that Hardy is a 
careless, rugged, uncouth songster, too intent on his mood or his message 
to trouble about grace or harmony of word or line. What has already been 
said will, I hope, have made it obvious that “careless” is the last form of 
censure which can justly be applied to him. If he is rough and rugged it is 
wilfully, of set purpose. Now it is true that though Hardy’s themes are 
often homely and simple enough, he handles them, as a rule, in a style 
which is certainly not homely, and which, unlike that of the traditional 
ballads, attains simplicity through effort and not instinctively. He stands, 
therefore, among the deliberate artists, but at the opposite extreme to such 
poets as Spenser or Tennyson ; he seeks to avoid the immediately smooth 
and flowing and to make an equally subtle but more surprising melody 
out of rougher and more unpromising materials. ‘“ Picnics,” “ unhope,” 
“undecrease,”’ “‘ the pyrotechnic art,” “ the yon world’s clamorous clutch”’ 
“ chartered armipotents lust-led ”—such ungainly and apparently prosaic 
words and phrases as these he will drag into poetry by main force, like a 
man strenuously wrestling with his thoughts rather than effortlessly 
weaving word-patterns. 
It is a mistake to suppose that either general type of artistry deserves 
a monopoly of our respect or admiration. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating ; there are moods for the smoothness of The Faerie Queen, of 
songs like Go to bed, sweet Muse, and Sweet and Low ; and there are moods 
for the abruptness of Donne’s For God’s sake hold your tongue, and let me 
love, of Vaughan’s I saw eternity the other night, and of this of Hardy’s— 
from a love-poem entitled To Meet, or Otherwise (S.C.) : 
By briefest meeting something sure is won ; 
It will have been : 
Nor God nor Demon can undo the done, 
Unsight the seen, 
Make muted music be as unbegun, 
Though things terrene 
Groan in their bondage till oblivion supervene. 


Hardy, then, justly claims a place in the traditions of the greatest English 
lyric poetry. Donne and Wordsworth are often as surprisingly direct and 
sincere, but their range in lyric verse is slighter; while Shelley and 
Swinburne are perhaps his equals in metrical inventiveness, but they 
cannot combine this, as Hardy does, with a conversational simplicity 
which comes nearer to carrying out Wordsworth’s famous theory of poetic 
diction than any of that poet’s own works. And lastly Browning, with all 
his wide interests and vigorous poetic activity, is far inferior to Hardy in 
the more essential virtues of sincerity, steadiness, and self-restraint. 
Pe Z 
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This is visible both in technique, where Browning shows almost invariably 
a wilful imperfection of form which reflects a kind of unsteadiness or 
violence in the emotion, and in substance or “‘ matter,” in the way in 
which opinions are expressed rather than in the opinions themselves. 
Browning’s poems, as Mr. George Santayana has well said, “ not only 
portray passion, which is admirable—they betray passion, which is 
odious.” To phrase it more simply, he seems to be forever shouting 
at us: 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world 


or: 
He at least believed in Soul, was very sure of God. 


This is asseveration rather than expression or communication of feeling. 
It is the optimistic counterpart of the declamatory ‘‘ pessimism ” of a good 
deal of Swinburne and of such minor verse as The City of Dreadful Night. 
Hardy addresses us in a quieter tone : 

O sweet sincerity !— 
Where modern methods be 
What scope for thine and thee ? 

* * * * * 
—Yet, would men look at true things, 
And unilluded view things, 
And count to bear undue things, 
The real might mend the seeming, | 
Facts better their foredeeming, | 
And life its disesteeming.* 


* To Sincerity (T.L.). é 
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BOSWELL’S PROOF-SHEETS-II 


By R. W. CHAPMAN 
2: Various Corrections. 


1. 135 (1.252)—account of The Adventurer : 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and the melancholy of his grief, 
by taking an active part in the composition of ‘‘ The Adventurer,” in which he 
began to write April 10, marking his essays with the signature T, by which most 
of his papers in that collection are distinguished : those, however, which bear that 
signature and also that of Mysargyrus, were not written by him, but, as I suppose, 
by Dr. Bathurst. 


A lee account of The Adventurer is not very satisfactory. But the 
Revises show signs of attention. It has been pointed out that April 10, 
the date given for Johnson’s first active part in the paper, is inconsistent 
with what follows; for No. 39 on Sleep (by Johnson) was published 
March 20. April 10, however, is a correction for March 3. Now the number 
for March 3 is 34, the first of those which are signed T and Misargyrus. 
Boswell, however, came to the conclusion that the T. Misargyrus papers 
were not Johnson’s. He turned to his copy, accordingly, for the date of 
the first paper with the distinguishing mark T, without Misargyrus, and 
it is clear enough that he missed No. 39 and so found no T till he came 
to No. 45, which is April ro. 


He also added, after Bathurst, the words with some hints from him, but 
cancelled the addition. 

He forgot to make a consequential correction just below, where he had 
stated that, when Johnson wrote to Warton on March 8, he had written 
only one number. This statement ceased to be intelligible when the date 
March 3 had been removed. 

I. 265 (1.485). It is interesting to find that the famous picture of Johnson’s 
“minute singularities,” as he sat talking or thinking, was built up by 
degrees. The words which follow too, too, too 

all this accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more frequently 

with a smile 
were added on the revise. The sentences that follow, about blowing out 
his breath like a whale, as if he had made the arguments of his opponent 
fly like chaff before the wind, first appear in the third edition. 

1. 272 (2.1)—I wrote to him frequently in the course of these two years, while I 
was upon my travels, but did not receive a single letter in return 


altered to 
_ He did not favour me with a single letter for more than two years 
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This correction is perhaps in Malone’s hand, and may have been made at 
his suggestion. 


I. 285 (2.25) 


He published nothing this year in his own name ; but the noble Dedication* 
to the King, of Gwyn’s ‘‘ London and Westminster Improved,” was written by 
him. 


Birkbeck Hill notes that “it is not easy to discover anything noble or 
felicitous in this Dedication.” But the words Gwyn’s ‘‘ London and West- 
minster Improved’? are a correction of ‘‘ Adam’s Treatise on the Globes.” 


The dedication to this book is such as Boswell would certainly consider 
noble (‘‘ Geography is in a peculiar manner the science of Princes ”’) ; 
but he may not have thought the same of the dedication to Gwynn ; for 
in the revise the word noble is blotted ; and though there is no marginal 
dele, Boswell may have intended deletion. 


Adam reappears at the end of 1767, 1. 297 (2.44) ; but Boswell seems 
to have fallen into confusion ; for Adam’s book, like Gwynn’s, is dated 
1766. 


1. 317 (2.85) Dryden’s lines on love, which Boswell had forgotten, are 
represented in the Revise by the words Gentle, tempestuous, &c. ‘This makes 
it clear that the lines were those in Tyrannic Love, which Johnson quoted 
again in the Life of Dryden : 


Love various minds does variously inspire ; 

It stirs in gentle natures gentle fire, 

Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade ; 

A fire which every windy passion blows, 

With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 


I. 454 (2.308). The references to the Remarks on Johnson’s Fourney, and 
to Macpherson, whom Boswell believed to have written or inspired the 
Remarks, have been altered. Malignant abuse was originally rancorous 
abuse ; and Macpherson was originally a man better known in both countries. 
I. 458 (2.313). Taxation No Tyranny : 


That this pamphlet was written at the desire of those who were then in power, 
I have no doubt ; and, indeed, he owned to me, that it had been revised and cur- . 
tailed by some of them [he supposed, in particular, Sir Grey Cooper. How humili- 
ating to the great Johnson !] 


—the words within brackets are struck out. 


1. 460 (2.316). A note is added on Dr. Joseph Towers, who appears in 
this place as a castigator of Taxation No Tyranny : 


Since my great friend’s death, Dr. Towers has published “ An Essay on the Life, 
Character, and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” in which (though a dissenting 
minister, erased) he has (in some passages, erased) given him liberal praise. 
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But Boswell cancelled the addition ; remembering, perhaps, that he should 
have an opportunity of dealing with Dr. Towers when he came to the 
Life of Milton, 2.348 (4.40). 


2.20 (2.446)—** The chaplain of a late Bishop, whom I was to assist in writing 
Some memoirs of his Lordship, could tell me scarcely anything.” 


“ Dr. Pearce, the late Bishop of Rochester,” is struck out in the Revise. 
(See Hill 3.112, and Tinker, Letters of Boswell, p. 287). 

2. 28 (2.451)—Boswell’s witticism at Blenheim: “‘ They have drowned the 
Epigram.” He deleted the next sentence 


Johnson did not disapprove of the conceit. 


2. 35 (2.464)—the Revise has : 


Garrick sometimes used to take him off, squeezing a lemon into a punch-bowl, 
with uncouth gesticulations, and calling out, “ Who’s for poonsh ? ” 


Three additions to this page are in the margin, of which the first only 
was retained : 
(1) after gesticulations, the words looking round the company. 
(2) after gesticulations, the words and hands not over clean. 
‘Would not this be better omitted ? ’ is written just below ; and Boswell 
ah that not even Garrick could make himself look as if his hands were 
irty. 
(3)—unplaced—He must have been a stout man said Garrick who would 
have been for it—i.e. for poonsh; this also is cancelled ; presumably 
because there could be nothing to frighten the company, except the con- 
tact of Johnson’s fingers with the lemon. Boswell realised that he had tried 
to put into the picture more than it could carry. 
2. 181 (3.370)—the Revise has : 
We have his own authority in the advertisement prefixed to the collection, that 
by his recommendation the poems of Watts, Blackmore and Yalden, were added. 


Boswell corrected two mistakes here. It is not in the Advertisement, 
but in the Life of Watts, that the authority is to be found ; where Johnson 
writes : 
The readers [of this Collection] are to impute to me whatever pleasure or weari- 
ness they may find in the perusal of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden. 


2. 199 (3.245)—Hermes Harris : Boswell did not know, or pretended not 

to know, why Johnson called Harris (who was alive in 1791) “ a bad prig ” ; 
for he added in the Revise this note : 

What my friend meant by these words concerning the amiable philosopher of 
Salisbury, I am at a loss to understand. 


Ina later edition the note was further expanded. — 

2. 206 (3.256)—in going into Sir Joshua’s drawing-room (9 April 1778) 
the diners found ‘a rich assemblage.’ But Boswell has suppressed a 
detail. In the Revise are deleted the words: ‘‘ The Lustre was lighted.” 
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2. 366 (4.66)—Boswell protests that he will not withhold his tribute of 
admiration from Warren Hastings : 
at a moment [January, 1791 footnote] when it is not possible that I should be 
suspected of being an interested flatterer. But how weak would be my voice after 
that of the millions whom he governed. 


This allusion does not fit the context very well. What Boswell originally 
wrote was 
after that of a THURLOW 


2. 372 (4.73)—Gibbon’s opposition to the view of Boswell and Reynolds 
that Johnson could make himself agreeable to ladies when he chose : 


Mr. Gibbon, perhaps from resentment of Johnson’s having talked of his ugliness, 
which one would suppose he would not mind, controverted it. 


In the margin is written : 


the historical writer, and to me offensive sneerer at what I hold sacred, con- 
troverted it. 


But Boswell must have had another revise ; for in the final print the 
description of Gibbon does not appear ; and the rather lame * which one 
would suppose he would not mind’ (for why should he not ’) is wittily 
altered to ‘ which we should think a philosopher would not mind.’ 
2. 405 (4.127)— 
He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets of a translation from the 
French. 


Hill thought this was the translation of Sarpi. Boswell seems to have 
been uncertain ; for he originally wrote 


a translation of Crousaz on Pope 


This, however, was at variance with his own conclusion (Hill 1.137) that 
the translation of Crousaz’s Examen had been wrongly attributed to 
Johnson, and was in fact Mrs. Carter’s. 

2. 463 (4.235)—Miss Williams. Boswell perhaps felt that ‘ her temper 
had not been complacent’ was too harsh ; he softened the asperity by 
adding the words ‘ she had valuable qualities,’ 

2. 464 (4.237)—In the notes supplied by ‘one of his friends ’—7.e. 
William Bowles of Heale, near Salisbury—a paragraph is deleted : 

He valued himself a good deal on being able to do everything for himself. He 
visited without a servant when he went to stay at the houses of his friends, and 
found few or no occasions to employ the servants belonging to the family. He 
knew how to mend his own stockings, to darn his linen, and to sew a button on his 
cloaths. ‘‘ I am not ” (he would often say) ‘‘ an helpless man.” 


Boswell’s explanation is interesting : ‘ I doubt this, therefore let it go out ; 
and then you may more easily get in a note to Dr. Burney in the next 
page.’ The next page is the first of a new sheet (Ooo) and in the Revise 
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already has the note to Burney, p. 465 (4.239). Boswell must therefore 
have added the letter on the ee AEE Auge? 

Some corrections and comments, affecting minutiz of language and 
spelling, are not without interest : 
2. 9 (2.421)—the reader queried the words “ aversion from entails ” in 
Johnson’s letter of 15 February 1776. Boswell: ‘ right as in Johnson’s 
letter. Averse from is legitimate language.’ 


2. 58 (3.29)—‘ You are right, Sir. We may be excused for not caring much about 
ae people’s children, for there are many who care very little about their own 
children.” 


The reader wished to delete the second children. Boswell : ‘ the repetition 
is the Johnsonian mode.’ 

2. 287 (3.384)—a minute descant altered to a minute account. 

2. 318 (3.430)—the reader preferred gaols to jails. Boswell: ‘ Either way 
jails or gaols is in his Dictionary.’ 

2. 320 (3.432)—‘ I think Compters is the proper spelling "—not Counters, 
for the name of the prison. 


3: Alteration of Fohnson’s Words. 


The corrections of this class are unimportant ; but they are worth 
noting, because the question how far Boswell re-wrote or Fohnsonized his 
rough minutes is interesting, and the evidence scanty. 

I. 229 (1.422)—Boswell’s vexation because he could not give a supper 
party in his lodgings. ‘‘ There is nothing in this mighty distress ; nay we 
shall be better at the Mitre ” altered to “‘ this mighty misfortune.” 

I. 230 (1.424)—‘‘ The King . . . cannot force a Judge to condemn a 
man wrongfully ” altered to ‘‘ unjustly.” 

1. 380 (2.191)—taste in style. ‘‘ Those of the two tastes whom you have men- 


tioned don’t differ as to good and bad. They both agree that Swift has a good neat 
style ; but one loves a neat style, another loves a style of more splendour ” 


altered first (probably) to “ Those of the two opposite tastes ” and finally 
to ‘‘ The two classes of persons.” ae ape se. 
2. 27 (2.450)—“ Burke zs an extraordinary man. His vigour of mind is 
incessant ” altered to ‘‘ His stream of mind is perpetual ”’ (in another hand, 
probably not Malone’s). ‘I restore, I find the exact words as to Burke.’ 
Boswell’s note is addressed to the printer. What does ‘I find’ mean ? 
Had Boswell found a ‘minute’? Or does he mean eépyxo—that he 
had found the mot juste? (Cf. the later conversation, (4.275) : Boswell : 
“Mr Burke has a constant stream of conversation.” Fohnson “ Yes, Sir,” 
aoe (3.33)—Lyttelton’s fear of Smollett. ‘This seems wonderful to 
Murphy and me, who never felt that anxiety, but sent what we wrote to 
the press, and let it take its chance ” altered to “ This seems strange. 
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2. 67 (3.46). ‘ The mode of government by one may be ill adapted to a 
small society, but not so in a great nation ” altered to ‘‘ but is best for a 
great nation.” 

2. 143 (3.152)—the valetudinarian 


“ thinks he may do anything that is for his ease, and indulges himself in every way. 
Sir, he brings himself to the state of a hog in a stye ” 


altered to ‘‘ indulges himself in the grossest freedoms ”’ etc. 
2. 200 (3.246)— 


“An eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable as the variety of his ideas would 
otherwise make him, because he talks partly from ostentation.” 


ideas was altered first to talents and then to knowledge—doubtless because 
of Johnson’s known opinion about the proper sense of zdea. 
2. 265 (3.351)—Chesterfield’s speeches. ‘‘ Here now are two speeches, one 
and the other 
both of which were written by me ’’—with two blank half-lines. Boswell 
failed to fill the blanks, and simply substituted “‘ ascribed to him.” 
2. 522 (4.329)—religious discipline proper for convicts. 
“‘ Sir, an ordinary clergyman will probably not impress their minds sufficiently : 
they should be attended by a Methodist preacher, or a Popish priest ” 


altered to ‘‘ one of our regular clergy.” 

There is no sign of any tampering with Johnson’s letters. There are 
occasional corrections, but these are doubtless corrections of the printer’s 
misreading of Johnson’s deceptive hand. There is evidence that Boswell 
sent the originals (when he could get them) to the printer. For at 1.272 
(1.500), a sentence in a letter to Burney was printed thus : 


“ He that claims, either in himself or for another, the honours of perfection, will 
surely injure the reputation which he designs to exist.” 


The reader writes in the margin: ‘ q. exist.’ Boswell corrects to assist, 
and adds : 


‘I am much obliged to you for your attention. There is no wonder that a word 
in Dr. Johnson’s hand-writing should be mistaken. But I wonder that I did not 
perceive the mistake from the sense. The word, I find, is assist.’ 


The error might, of course, be a copyist’s ; but Boswell’s language seems 
to suggest the other explanation. 

The same thing may account for an odd exchange in another place, 2.313 
(3.421). This concerns the letter from Mrs. Thrale to Johnson, which 
Boswell printed, with pardonable malice, as likely to amuse his readers 
“more than those well-written but studied epistles which she has inserted 
in her collection.’ The marginal notes are as follows : 

B. ‘ Pray compare Mrs. Thrale’s letter very carefully.’ 

Printer. ‘ We have no Copy to compare it by.’ 


B. ‘ I have now compared it & have made it exact—wench not girl and an addition 
before the xx xx.’ 
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Boswell cannot have meant the printer to look at Mrs. Piozzi’s book 
for verification—the whole point being that she had not printed the letter. 
Boswell must have had the original, and have sent it to the printer. But 
he may have forgotten in reading the Revise that the letter had been 
returned to him with the first proof. Immediately below, 2.315 (3.423), 
Boswell is sadly perplexed about Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Thrale which 
begins : “ Mr. Thrale will never live abstinently, till he can persuade 
himself to live by rule.”” Then follows a sentence which Mrs. Piozzi prints 
and Boswell omits. It is, as Hill notes, ‘‘ about diet and physic.”” Boswell’s 
footnote was originally thus : 


I leave out a few lines, the contents of which are partly too insignificant, and 
partly too indelicate for the publick eye. 


A note, which may be Malone’s, points out that this will not do ; for‘ it 
should not be supposed Dr. Johnson wrote anything indelicate to a Lady.’ 
Boswell made several shots, e.g. : 
I have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines which Mrs. Thrale has not con- 
cealed. 


Finally he recorded the “‘ liberty ” and said nothing of the motive. 

Boswell’s own letters are improved in a number of places. 1.447 (2.295) 
the ambiguous “I can only deny what is said, because your character 
refutes it” is altered to “on the ground that your character refutes it.” 
2.118 (3.119—the passage about Hume and Adam Smith) “ Is not this an 
age of daring indecency?” altered to “ effrontery”’; and “ impudent 
infidelity ”’ altered (by Malone?) to “ ostentatious infidelity.” 2.307 
(3.413) he alters the subscription from “ Most affectionately yours ”’ 
(repented of as over familiar ?) to “ Most sincerely yours.”’ 2.325 (3.438) 
he had a rare fit of discretion and erased the words in brackets (apparently 
at the reader’s suggestion) : “‘ you will recollect, that when I confessed 
to you, that I had once [in a fiery fit] been intentionally silent to try your 
regard, I gave you my word and honour that I should not do so again.” 
(fiery is heavily erased, but a professional who has examined the original 
assures me that there is no doubt of the word.). 


4: Cancel Pages. 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the Revises is that they give us, 
for the first time, certain passages or names which Boswell suppressed by 
means of cancel leaves. The existence of cancels in the Life has long been 
known from Boswell’s letters to Malone ; and it is perfectly easy to dis- 
cover, from any copy of the first edition, which leaves were cancelled. 

The cancels are indicated in what seems to be an uncommon way : by a 
signature within brackets. Thus if Bz were cancelled, the cancel leaf would 
be signed [B2] ; if B4 (which would normally be unsigned) were cancelled, 

the cancel leaf would be signed [B]. It is possible that none of the original 
leaves survives in any copy of the Life as issued to the public ; but no one 


2A 
a 
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seems to have looked (though the booksellers do their best to make a 
“point ” of the page which contains the wholly uninteresting misprint 
gve for give). The Revises, however, tell us all we want to know. 

1. 272-273 (2.1.). The paragraph about Johnson’s dedications, which as 
it stands has no special application to the year 1765 (Croker thought it 
“accidentally misplaced’) was originally introduced there for a good reason. 
It ran thus : 


He furnished his friend Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, with a Dedication* 
to the Countess of Northumberland, which was prefixed to his collection of 
“ Reliques of ancient English Poetry,” in which he pays compliments to (corrected 
to compliments i.e. the verb) that illustrious family, in the most courtly style. It 
should not be wondered at that one who can himself write so well as Dr. Percy, 
should accept of a Dedication from Johnson’s pen; for as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who we shall afterwards see accepted of the same kind of assistance, well observed 
to me, ‘“ Writing a dedication is a knack. It is like writing an advertisement.”? 
In this art no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though the loftiness of his mind pre- 
vented him from ever dedicating in his own person, he wrote a (very added) great 
number of Dedications for others. After all the diligence I have bestowed, some of 
them have escaped my inquiries. 


The *dedications referred to are those in the first edition of Percy’s 
Reliques, published in 1765, and the collected edition of Reynolds’s first 


seven Discourses, published in 1778. In the passage substituted, the names | 


of Percy and Reynolds disappear. Boswell contented himself with the 
statement that 
Some of these [Johnson’s dedications], the persons who were favoured with them 


are unwilling should be mentioned, from a too anxious apprehension, as I think, 
that they might be suspected of having received larger assistance. 


Whatever may have been his attitude at the time, Percy afterwards 
fully admitted his debt. See Anderson’s Life of Fohnson, third edition 
(1815) p. 309, where he is quoted as writing 
‘I must ingenuously confess, that the former Dedication [?.e. that of 1765], though 
not wholly written by him, owed its finest strokes to the superior pen of Dr. Johnson ; 
and I could not any longer allow myself to strut in borrowed feathers.’ 


The reason of the cancel, as stated by Boswell in a letter to Malone of 
29 Jan. 1791 (Letters ed. Tinker p. 417), was that 


‘ though Sir Joshua certainly assured me he had no objection to my mentioning 
that Johnson wrote a dedication for him, he now thinks otherwise.’ 


Nothing is said here about Percy. (Reynolds’s objection was no doubt 
made in time to prevent Boswell from the further disclosure he had contem- 
plated. No mention is made, sub anno 1778, or in the list of Johnson’s 
writings, of the dedication to the Discourses.) But Boswell was guilty of an 
oversight. In the index the tell-tale entry : 


Percy, Dr., his ‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’ 1.272 


1 §.e., what is now called a preface, 
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remained unaltered. Percy, who was easily offended, suspected that this 
was deliberate— that Boswell had professed to cover it up, but had in- 
tentionally left a clue. Malone hastened to reassure him, in a letter now 
among the Malone MSS. in the Bodleian. The date is 5 June 1792. ‘Mr.B. 
had not been guilty of the artifice which at first sight seemed not to admit 
of any kind of explanation or excuse.’ The indexer, Mr. Tomlins, had 
made the entry ; and when the text was altered ‘The Index was unluckily 
forgot to be changed.’ Boswell had further assured Malone that there was 
no change in his new edition, except one sentence about Granger’s Poems. 
In proof of good faith Malone sent with the letter copies of the cancel, 
which he asked Percy to return to him, or to Boswell if they should meet 
at the Club. 

Though p. 271 bears the signature [Mm] indicative of a cancel, p. 273 
bears the ordinary signature Nn. The two leaves were no doubt printed 
together. On each of the four pages 271-274, in the Revises, is written 
“To Set.” This means that the type had been distributed and the pages 
had to be reset before the two cancel leaves could be printed. 

2. 29-30 (2.453). 

The passage about Granger (or Grainger) originally read thus : 

He also spoke slightingly about Granger’s “‘ Sugar-Cane ”’: “ Granger did not 
consider how few could be interested by that subject.” I mentioned to him Mr. 
Langton’s having told me, that this poem, when read in manuscript at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, had made all the assembled wits burst into a laugh, when, after much 
blank-verse pomp, the poet began a new paragraph thus : 

*““ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.” 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of the company, who slily overlooked 

the reader, perceived that the word had been originally mice, and had been altered 

to vats, as more dignified. JoHNson. ‘“‘ Percy was angry with me for laughing 
at ‘The Sugar-Cane ’; for he had a mind to make a great thing of Granger’s rats. 

There was a review of it in ‘ The London Chronicle,’ said to be written by me; 

but I only helped Percy with it, and was in jest. Granger, however, might have been 

made a very good poet. He was an agreeable man, and would have done one any 
service in his power ; but was, I think, quite destitute of principle—I mean quite 
without any notion of obligation to rectitude—any principle of duty. He was a very 
unlucky man. He was for some years surgeon to a regiment ; he then got a Scotch 
degree as physician, and set up in London. Not succeeding well there, and an 
offer being made to him by a rich West-Indian, to go and live with him as his 
companion for a few years, for which he was to receive an annuity of two hundred 
pounds during his life, Granger accepted it: but in the passage he fell in love 
with a young woman, who was a passenger in the ship; and, perhaps, grew 
tired of the gentleman, gave up his agreement, married the young woman, an 

went to St. Christopher’s and set up as a physician there. He wrote to Johnston, 


an apothecary in London, to send him out a man to compound his medicines. 


Johnston sent him one, such as he could find, with an apology for his dullness. 
This fellow set up as a rival to Granger in his practice of physick, and got 
so much the better of him in the opinion of the people of St. Christopher’s, that 
he carried away all the business ; upon which Granger returned to England, and 


soon after died.” 
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What follows is substantially the same as in the corrected version. But 
the sentence, 


‘Thus could he indulge a luxuriant sportive imagination, when talking of a friend 
whom he loved and esteemed. 


was added in the corrected version, after the anecdote of Percy and the 
Hanover rat ; doubtless out of regard for Percy’s susceptibility. The story of 
Granger and his successful rival is reinstated, but in a different place, and 
as ‘the singular history of an ingenious acquaintance.’ Finally, the note 
communicated by Percy, explaining Granger’s rats and extolling his virtues, 
was introduced to fill the blank left by the suppression of the rich West- 
Indian and his successful rival, the young passenger. 
2. 288 (3.384). 
Here Boswell cancelled a leaf to suppress three names. The Revises 
inform us that it was Lord Charles Spencer whose cook shot himself with 
one pistol, and lived ten days in great agony ; that the gentleman ‘“‘ who 
loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them because they disagreed 
with his stomach,’ and who 
‘resolved to shoot himself, and then he eat three buttered muffins for breakfast, 
before shooting himself, knowing that he should not be troubled with indigestion,” 


was Mr. Delmis ; and that it was Steevens who, when the quarrel between 
Johnson and Beauclerk had been composed, sat with them after the rest 
of the company were gone. 
2. 302 (3.406). 
Here the Revise confirms Boswell’s account of this matter in his letter to 
Malone of 10 Feb. 1791 (Tinker p. 422), but adds little to it. 
2. 353 (4.48). 
Here again a name was to be suppressed. Boswell’s authority for War- 
burton’s saying of Johnson, “‘I admire him, but I cannot bear his style,” 
and of Johnson’s answer, “‘ That is exactly my case as to him,”’ was William 
Gerald Hamilton. (Johnson’s further remark in praise of Warburton, 
made to George Strahan, first appears in the cancel.) 
22306 (4 111), 
The Revise shows that the “‘ eminent friend ”’ who distinguished between 
Johnson “ talking for victory ” and Johnson delivering his real opinion'was 
(as Malone knew) Hamilton ; and that it was Hamilton to whom Johnson 
said “ We now have been several hours together ; and you have said but 
one thing for which I envied you.” 
Boswell referred to these pages when he wrote to Malone (25 Feb. 1791 ; 
Tinker p. 424): 
‘I shall have more cancels. ‘That nervous mortal W.G.H. is not satisfied with my 
report of some particulars, which I wrote down from his own mouth, and is so much 


agitated, that Courtenay has persuaded me to allow a new edition of them by H. 
himself to be made at H’s expense.’ 


ISI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLERIDGE ON MILTON 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


Bye cridee s comments on Milton, published by M. Drinkwater in your September 
number may be supplemented by a comment in his Table-Talk. I quote from 
the Oxford Edition, 1917: 
The Grand and the Sublime 
What can be finer in any poet than that beautiful passage in Milton : 
...on he moved 
a And thousands of his saints around ? 
This is grandeur, but it is grandeur without completeness ; but he adds 
Far off their coming shone 
Which is the highest sublime. 


This is one of the worst misquotations in literature, I imagine, and only less remarkable 
than Coleridge’s satisfaction with it. —Yours, etc. 
Wap J. 


SHAKESPEARE & THE QUARTER-SESSIONS 
(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—On the principle that a Manx cat may look at a king, may it be permitted to 

a second-rate ornithologist to waylay an historian who, like Mr. Salzman in your 
last issue, so pleasantly rambles down the by-lanes of History ? Not to stop, or even 
to check him, for a moment, but merely, ever so gently, to join him and suggest (oh so 
diferentially !) that the little path he has turned down probably ends in a bush of thorns. 
Would he but take my hand, metaphorically speaking, as, I am proud to say, he has often 
done in fact, who knows but that he might be tempted to bear a little away to the right ? 
Not far away there is a clearing, and in that glade a pool whereto resort all three of our 
common doves, the Cushy-doo or doe of Northern Britain and “ dow” of Norfolk, 
amongst them. There he will see them bathing and—drinking steadily like kine and man, 
t.e, by suction. Thence they rise tree-high and disperse to their nests to feed their young, 
by ejecting from their crops food previously swallowed and now semi-peptonised or 
digested. This is a lumpy whitish fluid, known to rustic simpletons as “ pigeon’s milk”’. 
Thrusting almost their very head into their infant’s gaping maw, they inject the food, 
warm, direct and doubtless sweet. The old pump it up, and the young seem (and that 
is all that concerned the old observers) to suck it in. Thus and thus—beak deeply engulfed 
in beak, and wings all a-flap amidst the querulous squeals of the other twin who waits 
his turn! No other family of birds so draws up its drink, gulping head down and till 
satisfied, as do the pigeons and doves, without a sign of the usual birdish trick of an 
upward tilting of the head to call in the aid of gravity, without which they would choke 
or starve. What more natural than that the rustic and then the poet should notice 
and then refer to this really extraordinary exception in the bird world, and dub the pigeons 


- “sucking doves”, and in places abbreviate the doves to “‘ doo” or “doe”? Granted 


that one comes in time to distrust the obvious in such and other matters. Yet times are 


when the obvious is the truth. I would say to Mr. Salzman, in that legal form so safe and 


4 


guarded :—‘“‘‘I put it to you sir’ that you need not yet mourn your sucking-doves.” 


— Yours, etc. V. TEULON PORTER. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE Bibliographical Society not long since issued to its members the 

twentieth of its Illustrated Monographs, Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford’s 

Early Editions of Euclid’s Elements. The author deals with the period 

from 1482, when Erhard Ratdolt printed his folio edition in Venice, to 
1600. The bibliography is divided into four sections—‘‘ Editions of not less than 
the First Six Books with Demonstrations, etc., in Greek, Greek and Latin, or Latin ” ; 
** Editions in Greek and Latin of the Enunciations Only’’; “ Translations into current 
European Languages and into Arabic”; and ‘‘ Fragmentary Editions in Various 
Languages.” There are also an Essay by Mr. Thomas-Stanford, an Index of Places, 
an Index of Printers and Publishers, and twelve very fine plates. It is interesting 
to note that only three English books come within the author’s survey—Henry 
Billingsley’s translation, printed by John Day in 1570, and two editions of Robert 
Recorde’s Pathway to Knowledge, printed in London in 1551 and 1574, a work which 
contains the enunciations of Euclid’s first four books, but not in Euclid’s order. 


This bibliography is one that will be treasured by all who are lucky enough to possess 
it. 


N the April number of The London Mercury I quoted, from Mr. Percival Merritt’s 

Piozzt Marginalia, published by the Oxford University Press, a story of Sir Boyle 
Roche who replied to a gentleman who remarked he was “ the guardian of his own 
honour,” by congratulating himself on his “‘ snug sinecure.”’ At the time I enquired if 
the story was published for the first time by Mr. Merritt or not. A correspondent, 
Mr. W. E. Wynne, has very kindly written to tell me that he read a version of the 
tale, he believes, in The Irish Times about the year 1890. It is clear, therefore, that 
Sir Boyle Roche’s repartee has been known for some long time. I ought to have 
acknowledged Mr. Wynne’s letter long before this, I fear. 


] HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of a small book entitled Anthony Trollope : 
a Bibliography, by Mary Leslie Irwin, published in New York by H. W. Watson. 
Miss Irwin has compiled rather a list of titles, with particulars of first appearances of 
contributions to periodicals and of translations of Trollope’s work, than a full dress 
bibliography, for she gives practically nothing in the way of collections. A full biblio- 
graphy of Trollope’s first editions, that in Mr. Michael Sadleir’s Excursions in Vic- 
torian Bibliography, already exists of course, and to this Miss Irwin refers, as well 
as to another bibliography which I have not seen. She probably, therefore, considered 
it unnecessary to go over old ground again. Her book gives a good deal of information 


which will be useful to students of Trollope’s work who are interested in it primarily 
from the literary point of view. 


HAVE much pleasure in reprinting fromthe current number of the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record a further list of books desired by the Bodleian. . 
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David Hume (1711-76) 
Essays, Moral and Political. Vol. 1, 2nd ed., 1742; Vol. 2, 1742. 
Three Essays, Moral and Political. 1748. 
Philosophical Essays concerning Human Understanding. 1748. 
Two Essays. 1777. 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. 1779. 
Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects. 4 vols., 1753-4; 2nd. ed., 1758 ; 3rd ed., 
_ 1760; 2 vols., 1764; 2 vols., 1768 ; 4 vols., 1770 ; and the eds. of 1772 and 1779. 
History of England. 2 vols., 4°, 1762 (according to the D. N. B.; not in B.M.) ; 8 vols., 
8°, 1763 ; 8 vols., 1773. 
Autobiography. 1777 ; Supplement, 1777. 
Apology for his Life and Writings. 1777. 
Curious Particulars (Hume and Chesterfield). 1788. 
On Impudence and Modesty. 1772; 1775. 
Exposé . . . de la Contestation (Hume and Rousseau). Paris, 1766. 
Esposizione della Contestazione. Venice, 1767. 
Essais sur le Commerce. Paris, 1767. 
Les Quatre Philosophes. 1769. 
Saggi politici sul Commercio. Venice, 1774. 
Discours politiques. 5 vols., Amsterdam, 1754-7 ; 2 vols., Dresden, 1755. 


James Boswell (1740-95) 
An Elegy on the Death of an Amiable Young Lady. Edinb., 1761. 
Original Poems by Scotch Gentlemen. 2 vols., 1760-2. 
The Cub at Newmarket. 1762. 
Critical Strictures on the new Tragedy of Elvira. 1763. 
Disputatio juridica. De Supellectile legata. Edinb., 1766. 
The Douglas Cause. One leaf [1767]. 
Letters of Lady Jane Douglas. Dublin, 1767. 
Account of Corsica. In German. Leipzig, 1768; Leipzig, 1769; Livorno, 1769 ; 
Leipzig, 1770; Leipzig, 1789 ; (abridged), Augsburg, 1769. 
—TIn Dutch. Amsterdam, 1769. 
—In French. La Haye, 1769. 
In Italian, Lond., 1769. 
The Works of Shakespeare. Printed by A. Donaldson. 8 vols., 12°, 1771. 
Reflections on the late alarming Bankruptcies. Edinb., 1772. 
A Letter to the People of Scotland. Edinb., 1783 ; Lond., 1784. 
Life of Johnson. 4th ed., 1804 ; 5th ed., 1807. 
Tour of the Hebrides. Philadelphia, 1810. 
Détail authenthique des Malheurs et de la Fuite du Prince Charles Edouard. Paris, 1786. 
Tagebuch einer Reise nach den Hebridischen Inseln. Lubeck, 1787. 


To give publicity to lists of this sort, and thus to help to fill gaps on the shelves 


of one of our great libraries, seems to me one of the most useful functions that a 
chronicler of bibliographical news can perform. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ESSRS. HODGSON’S sale on November 17th, 18th, and r1gth, contained 
a section of autograph letters from novelists and other men of letters, which 


- seem, judging from the short quotations given in the catalogue, to have been addressed 


to a publisher. Among them were letters from Mr. Hardy, in one of which he wrote 
that ‘I have made up my mind not to sell anything until it is in existence ””—a 
resolution which, I fancy, many authors have wished they had the strength of mind 
to make—and in another was a statement that he is “ not keen ” on film versions 


ar. 
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of his novels. There was also a letter from Joseph Conrad, refusing to give a synopsis 
of Victory for ‘“ those that approach Conrad ought to know. . . .what sort of thing 
he’s likely to give them. . . Large human interest I can guarantee, for that 7s my 
quality.”” It seems hardly worth recording the prices fetched by these letters, as they 
were sold in lots containing more than one item, so that to give the prices, without 
greater detail of description than is here possible, would be misleading. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY held their first important sale of the season on November 
LY sth and the three succeeding days. An interesting “‘ association ’’ copy of the 
tirst Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s Poems fetched £780. It contained the bookplate 
of James, Earl of Glencairn, on whose death Burns wrote a lament, and after whom 
the poet called one of his sons. A most important musical manuscript was that of a 
collection of songs and dances by John Dowland, written about the year 1600, and 
including one piece entirely in Dowland’s hand and four other tunes signed by him. 
This manuscript, which was bought for £390 by the Rosenbach Company, had 
remained in the possession of the Dowland family until the date of this sale. A copy 
of Cicero’s De Officiis et Paradoxa, printed at Mainz by Peter Schoeffer in 1465, 
the second classic to be printed, fetched £700. In many ways, however, the most 
attractive book was the first edition, 1589, of Thomas Lodge’s Scillaes Metamor- 
phosis : interlaced with the unfortunate Love of Glaucus, which sold for £650. Only 
about three other copies of this book are known to exist. It is Lodge’s first book of 
verse, and it is especially interesting for the fact that Glaucus and Scilla is written in 
the same metre as Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, which did not appear until 1593. 
It is generally believed that Shakespeare was indebted to Lodge for the general plan 
of Venus and Adonis. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. DULAU & CO. of 34, 35 and 36 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 

W.1., have just issued an important new catalogue, number 144, which contains 
duplicates and other books from the Library of Mr. John Drinkwater, as well as 
things from other sources. An interesting and, I think, unique feature of this cata- 
logue is that it concludes with a few pages devoted to the work of one of the most 
recent additions to the ranks of “‘ collected ’’ modern authors—Mr. Liam O’Flaherty. 
Messrs Dulau give a bibliography, with full collations and descriptions, of Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s first editions—numbering nine in all—and this must, I think, be an 
entirely new thing in a bookseller’s catalogue. There is also an autobiographical 
note by Mr. O’Flaherty, so that this catalogue itself becomes a tenth O’Flaherty 
first edition! Besides this feature, Messrs. Dulau’s list includes sections of modern 
first editions, of books from famous presses, and—the longest section of all—of 
miscellaneous literature and old books. Among these last are many most attractive 
English books of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some of the eighteenth- 
century prices, especially, interest me, as they show the value now placed upon books 
which, only a few years ago, were thought hardly worth cataloguing at all. This 
is a matter on which, as my readers may remember, I have commented several times 
in these notes. In this catalogue, for instance, I notice that a large-paper copy of 
John Armstrong’s The Art of Preserving Health, 1744, is priced £3 35., and an uncut 
copy of the same poet’s Taste, 1753, £5 5s. Then, again, a copy “ practically uncut,” 
of James Beattie’s Original Poems and Translations, 1760, is offered for £10, and a_ 
copy of Robert Blair’s The Grave, 1743, for £10 10s. Matthew Green’s The Spleen, 
1737, a poem which, I am glad to see, the Cayme Press has recently reprinted, is 


: 
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marked £5 5s., and John Langhorne’s first book, Poems on Several Occasions, printed 
at Lincoln in 1760, £5. These are all from Mr. Drinkwater’s library and have his 
signature and notes, which may add something to their value, but it is astonishing 
—and pleasing—to me to find these books treated—and indeed they deserve it—as 
more or less valuable collectors’ books ; for within the last ten years I have bought 
copies of all of them, except The Grave, for prices in no case exceeding ten shillings. 


| CNet aaa evidence of this upward trend of the prices of English eighteenth- 
century poetry is offered by another recent catalogue, number 12 of Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews, Ltd., of 4a Cork Street, W.1. I will content myself with mentioning 
only two items from this list in further illustration of my point. One is Elizabeth 
Carter’s Poems upon Particular Occasions, 1738, which costs £3 3s. and the other consists 
of the two volumes of Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands, 1726 and 1730, 
edited by David Lewis. These two volumes together cost {10 10s., and they form 
one of the very best of the eighteenth-century verse miscellanies. Many of the best 
poets of the time contributed to them, and the anonymous poems (some of which 
may be by Lewis himself) are particularly interesting. Among these last are the 
famous Song to Winifreda and the almost equally famous Epitaph on Tom D’ Urfey :— 
Here lies the Lyrick, who, with tale and song, 
Did life to three-score years and ten prolong : 
His tale was pleasant, and his song was sweet ; 
His heart was cheerful—but his thirst was great. 
Grieve, reader, grieve, that he, too soon grown old, 
His song has ended, and his tale has told. 


- Another portion of this catalogue deals with nineteenth-century books. 


EFORE I leave the poets of my favourite period, let me record that in catalogue 
number 15, issued by Mr. D. Webster, of Kentish Mansions, London Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, is a copy of Joseph Thurston’s Poems on Several Occasions : 
in which are included The Toilet and The Fall—pleasant collocation !—published in 
1737. Thurston is a poet of whom I know little, and he is not favoured with a place 
in the Dictionary of National Biography ; but he was the author of at least one very 
agreeable and sensible song :— 
Phyllis, would you have me love you, 
Truce with that affected scorn ! 
Artless if I fail to move you, 
I shall never learn to mourn. 
Fops may ogle, sigh, and languish, 
Swear you life or death can give ; 
Though your rigour cause me anguish, 
Yet, believe me, I shall live. 
You are but yourself disarming, 
While you give your lover pain 
Beauty ceases to be charming 
Once ’tis tainted with disdain. 
Use me kindly, fairest creature, 
You shall ever find me true ; 
Yet, so stubborn is my nature, 
Slighted, I can bid adieu. 


This copy of the 1737 edition of Thurston’s Poems (which is not, if my memory 
“serves me right, the first edition) is offered for ten shillings. I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS ON ROUGH PAPER 


VER ‘since the invention of half-tone photographic blocks printers, publi- 
shers and readers have deplored the necessity of printing them on an 
‘art’ paper, coated with china clay or some other mineral, or else, with 
some loss of their brilliancy, on an “‘ imitation art,” loaded with the like 
mineral matter. Licences will shortly be issued for the use of “‘ Pantone,” a new 
process which, if it answers the expectations of its inventors, will furnish printers with 
half-tone blocks which they may print with their type-formes on any printing paper, 
however rough its surface. I hope to say more about this method in a later issue, and 
perhaps even to show an example printed with my Notes. Meanwhile those of my 
readers who are interested in a method which promises to be of very great service to 
printing may be referred to an article which describes the process and shows examples 
of it in the November number of The Caxton Magazine. The examples there repro- 
duced includea water-colour drawing, an etching and a photograph. They suggest that 
a Pantone reproduction imparts or preserves a density which is wanting from an ordinary 
half-tone. Although Pantone blocks can be printed in the same formes as the type, 
taking ink from the same rollers, they are not etched in relief, but are planographic, 
like a lithographic surface. It is a sort of dry lithography. The white portions of the 
design, which in lithography are kept clear of ink by wetting, in Pantone are treated 
with a compound of mercury, which refuses the ink just as the water does. The 
rest of the subject, which is divided up by the photographic screen into dots of greater 
or less density as for ordinary half-tone blocks, takes the ink from the rollers and prints 
with it on to the paper just like the type which may be in the same forme with it. 


SAILING SHIPS AND BARGES* 


T would not be easy to overpraise the delicate beauty of the line engravings with 

which Mr. Wadsworth shows us types of some of the sailing vessels that are 
still plying for trade in the Western Mediterranean and the Adriatic seas. They 
are no mere sketches recording an artist’s impressions. Every detail of the hull, masts, 
spars and rigging seems to be drawn with a seaman’s knowledge of its use and an 
artist’s appreciation of its lines. A clever modeller might, I think, construct an exact 
model of any of these vessels merely from the detail given in the engravings. There 
is nowhere an unnecessary line, and there is no attempt to add atmosphere.or any kind 
of embellishment. The ships themselves are so beautiful that they need none. A 
writer on aesthetics might appeal to this book to show how the beauty of things is 
inseparable from their fitness. One would like a companion volume to record the 
types of the carts and waggons still to be seen on English farmsteads, but so 
quickly giving place to motor-vans and lorries. The engravings are hand- 
coloured with pale and delicate tints—blue and mauve, sepia, brown and grey : these 
have been applied with the free brush without the aid of stencils. Mr. Bernard 
Windeler’s accounts of the ships are printed in the new italic type designed by 


ean am re ened lita et, at a 
*Sailing Ships and Barges of the Western Mediterranean and the Adriatic Seas. A 
series of Copper-Plates engraved in the Line manner by Edward Wadsworth and 
coloured by hand, with an Introduction and Brief Description by Bernard Windeler. 
Small folio. 450 numbered copies. ‘The Haslewood Books. Price 35. 6d. - 
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Rudolph Koch. Last month I spoke rather rudely of this type and some others. It 
looks like copper-plate ; and it is a sound rule that letterpress type should not ape 
copper-plate. But if it is to be used anywhere, let it be in a book of engravings such 
as this, which Mr. Curwen has printed and put together with great skill. 


THE ELIZABETHAN ZOO#*# 


AD I been writing notes on the subject of these books instead of their mere 

production, I should have said something about the enjoyment to be got from 
looking at Miss St. Clair Byrne’s marvellous book of beasts. She has selected them 
with their woodcut effigies for the most part from Topsell’s Historie of Foure-Footed 
Beasts (1607), and although she has classified them into “‘ fabulous” and ‘“‘authentic,” 
fact and fable are deliciously mingled even in the description of those beasts of which, 
like the cat, “ there are plenty. . . in all countries.” The book is a quarto, printed 
on Van Gelder paper at the Cambridge University Press in 18-point Poliphilus 
with a due sprinkling of italics. The title, set in type that is a little small for so 
big a page, is enclosed in a decorative border which proves when analysed to be 
rather impudently composed of rows of the letter z in Blado’s italic alternated with 
the colon (:) of the same fount. The book has no head-lines, but “ shoulders ” 
instead. In Morris’s practice and that of the Doves Press, which revived the 
traditional use, the ‘‘ shoulders” were always made to range evenly on the left. 
In this book they are set so as to range on the side nearest the type, so that on a verso 
page they appear with the unevenness on the left instead of on the right. 


THE PLEIAD’S FIRST ISSUE + 


R. FREDERIC WARDE and the other stars of his Pleiad are to be congratu- 

lated on their first book, a comely octavo, containing Cary’s translation of 
Plato’s Crito. It has been printed at the Bodoni Press at Montagnola in Switzerland 
in a type, used here for the first time, copied from Arrighi’s second italic. It was 
used by him in an edition of Vida’s Game of Chess printed at Rome in 1527. In 
the third volume of The Fleuron Mr. Morison dates the chancery hand, which Arrighi 
imitated so happily, back to the pontificate of Pope Nicholas V (1447-1451), during 
which it was adopted as the official hand of the Vatican Chancery. The Bodoni 
Press version is smaller in the face than Arrighi’s original ; and it is double-leaded, 
whereas Arrighi, in the example illustrating Mr. Morison’s article, has but a thick 


_ lead or its equivalent between the lines. Moreover, Crito has been printed dry, I think 


on a rather hard-sized paper ; and although the colour and the presswork are beautifully 
even, the pages have a greyness which will not be found in Arrighi’s own pages. 
The names of the speakers in the duologue are set centred at the head of their 
speeches in the handsome upright capital letters of the fount, widely letter-spaced. 


- The book is cased in hand-made paper boards marbled with sober browns: it is pleasant 


to note a revival of the ancient art of marbling. The top and bottom of the spine— 


always the weakest part of a cased book—are strengthened by insertions of vellum. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


*The Elizabethan Zoo. A Book of Beasts both Fabulous and Authentic. 4to. 525 


numbered copies. The Haslewood Books. 32s. 6d. . 
+Crito: A Socratic Dialogue. By Plato. Translated by Henry Cary. 475 copies. 
Harper (for the Pleiad). 21s. 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


ANALOGY 


NALOGY has a bad name. Nothing, we say, is ever proved by an analogy, 
and we seem to remember a good many false analogies and mixed 
metaphors. Philologists know the proneness of words to relapse to base 
uses ; but that a word is sometimes abused is no reason that we should 

not use it sometimes. 

Metaphors are the wings of discussion. The East can hardly frame a sentence 
without them : in the West Falstaff, Sam Weller and Jorrocks have been masters in 
the art. Analogy is the alpenstock that steadies a man in his ascent of the heights, 
particularly of religion, philosophy and art. Without it he may sit all day in the 
Bergschrund : if he relies on it too much, he may come down with a run. In plain 
words, it is the translation from an unknown or abstruse language into the vernacular. 
If religion handles goodness, philosophy truth, art beauty, the office of analogy is 
to show these three as a trinity in unity. Its merit is to humanise, its demerit to 
popularise. 

A true analogy uses symbols, not emblems. An emblem points, a symbol explains. 
To play ‘‘ See the conquering hero ” when a man appears in public after doing some- 
thing notable is to use an emblem ; to precede the “ Pastoral” Symphony by “ El 
Amor Brujo”’ is to use asymbol. Symbolism interpenetrates ; each side of the analogy 
gains some light from the other. In this sense one art may be used as a symbol, as an 
analogy, of some other. Yet to use it so is always a precarious venture ; the well of 


truth is apt to leak away into a morass of half-truths. The business of an art is only — 


to be learned by attending to it strictly. Yet there is something one art can do for 
another. It can establish an outside point of view by which details are sunk and 
principles emerge, and we see better by its help the things we are aiming at, which we 
are apt in the dust of the conflict to lose sight of. There are two arts that have clear 
analogies with music—dancing and poetry. Perhaps there is a third, in architecture, 
which emphasises the intellectual side as dancing explains the emotional ; and perhaps 
that is the aesthetic reason why they are combined in the Dance of the Seises in Seville 
Cathedral. 

Of the technique of the dance only a dancer can speak with certainty, but the “‘ feel ” 
of the thing comes to anyone who has managed to forget the rules, to cut the steps 
and clip the figures in defiance of dancing master and M.C. and other people of 
importance in their day. Yet rules are good things, because without them there would 
be nothing to break. 

This reflection first came to me in India, where there is an infinity of rules all of 
which are broken. ‘The native explanation was simple. When I asked a man why he 
played a wrong note in his tune—wrong, that is, according to the rules—he answered 
with a smile that “ people ”’—meaning, that he—“ liked it better so”. Their sculptors 
too are taught the proportions of the body—so many handbreadths from scalp to 
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navel, the proper scale for man and for child, and the like—but to none of these does 
the human body exactly conform. They have an immense vocabulary of gesture upon 
which no two districts exactly agree ; but when these mudras appear in the Nautsch, 
no one remembers the dictionary. 

The Nautsch is a shy bird, it flies by night and hides from those who have come 
across the black water. Consequently the European sees mostly poor specimens, and 
shrugs his shoulders, commenting inwardly (but wrongly) that “ naughty ” comes from 
it. The Nautsch-girl festoons herself with abundant jewellery, and her heavy draperies 
remind one of the Swabian peasant who wears six petticoats in summer, in order to 
establish her claim to be somebody. These draperies hide everything but face and 
hands, like a Rembrandt, but above the waist the dress fits close and shows every 
movement. ‘Thus only the nobler parts of the body are seen, but they are made very 
intense. ‘he feet are hardly moved except to advance or recede a few yards for a 
crescendo or decrescendo ; she seldom turns her back on her visitor, and then only to 
show some curve of the neck or arm. Everything is on the minutest and most delicate 
scale; only Herrick could do it justice. Nothing is angular like Mme. Clotilde 
Sakharoff’s “‘ Danseuse de Delphes”’, or startling like M. Massine’s strides and 
leaps. Size is nothing, proportion everything ; it is the clavichord against the concert 
grand. 

The point of the Nautsch is to do things not for show but for truth. It is bound 
up with religion, and though time has long turned that bond to purposes which 
we need not investigate, the original conception was true to Eastern morals, and 
India is a more specifically religious place than England. But taking the Nautsch 
as we may with a little trouble see it, the girl is telling a story of the human loves of 
Radha and Krishna, perhaps, where every village girl can see the image of her own ; or 
about Parvati who was thrice deceived for her own immortal good, and Shiva whom 
she thrice forgave because her trust in him knew no end. We shall neither know nor 
feel all this, but, with the best Nautsch, we shall wonder at the gamut of human 
expressiveness. We have seen wrists turn, and eyelashes lift, and lips curl often 
enough, but we have never before seen these things brought together for a common 
purpose, nor felt the reticence which rejects the irrelevant and unworthy. And to 
get at this meaning in its real intention is to get at something as much greater than 
our uncoordinated, everyday gestures as the mind is greater than the body. 

The English folk dance, is totally different in detail. It is not religious, it does not 
mime or dress up, it has no programme. But it works in the same medium as the 
Nautsch ; it takes the natural motions of the body and brings them together for a 
common purpose. There is nothing startling or overdrawn ; each pose and gesture 
is unconscious, and serves its whole purpose by being what it is in that time and at 
that place ; ‘‘ just when at that swallow’s soar your neck turned so, some veil did fall.” 

The analogy with music is close. We know how the rules of the Mastersingers, of 
thorough-bass, of opera, of sonata-form have successfully steadied the world and 
given it one golden age after another, and how all of them have in turn been disobeyed 
just as the dance disobeys the catalogued steps and gestures. Music, like the dance, 


_ may have a programme, but we need not know much about it ; it is only a map for 


the composer to find his way by. The poetry of music or dance is not in the programme 


_ but in balance and compensation. 


Their aim is one, but their methods are different ; we see this directly music is 


- written for the dance. It does not matter at all to the dancer whether the accom- 


eo 


paniment is pipe or tabor or the full European orchestra. He hates to have the tune 
varied or its order changed. A bit of counterpoint disturbs him, a new bass upsets 
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him. But it is precisely these things that the musician craves. He wants “ French 
Suites ” and “‘ Liebeslieder ” and “‘ Valses nobles et sentimentales,”’ he does not want 
the same eight bars maintained at him a couple of dozen times. The dancer wants 
rhythm in excelsis, nothing more, and gets it in jazz and Stravinsky. For his steps 
alone the tabor would be enough, and it is only in order to distinguish and remember 
his figures that he needs the pipe. Some 

The analogy of music and poetry goes deeper. It would be strange if it were not 
so, seeing that all music arose from song and has no justification except as a kind of 
singing. Poetry is, speaking under correction, a wonderful sacrament between thought 
and sound. It is this thought, but as the sound moulds it; it 1s this sound 
but as the thought guides it. It has many meanings and many reverberations. 
It will not stand still to be examined ; before we can focus the microscope, it has 
moved away. We may quote a line for a purpose, but the very fact that we quite 
commonly misquote proves how entirely that line is what its context makes it. Words 
are hard, angular things, with their capricious lengths and shapes, their historical 
connexions and chance connotations. And the thought is fluid: Falstaff grew under 
the poet’s hand, as Berlioz’s Te Dewm under the composer’s. 

There is nothing here that, if we may substitute “ melodic figures ” for “ words ” 
as the unit, could not equally be said of music. These figures are quite as recalcitrant 
as words, and they offer to the composer a twofold temptation—to jerrybuild and to 
jerrymander. The strong composer will have nothing to do with feeble, complaisant 
material, he will have absolute, upstanding phrase ; and when he has found it he 
will drive it through, never accommodating it to circumstances. This way of dealing 
with it is his ‘‘ thought”, not fluid, like that of poetry, but volatile, certain to 
evaporate if he does not apply and maintain cohesive force. People often speak as 
if a composition were divisible into theme and comment, and a fugue lends colour to 
this view. But in the best fugues the subject itself is an elaborate structure ; so 
that the whole work is the homogeneous expansion of one or more figures, i.e., the 
“thought ” is continuous from the first note to the last. Bad music is when the 
thought is irrelevant or disjointed : Mozart pilloried it in the ‘‘ Dorfmusikanten”’ 
quartet. 

But directly words are set to music divergences arise. The main one is that words 
take from three to five times as long to sing as to say, so that from the start they are 
laid upon a bed of Procrustes. Then, since music has many and poetry few devices 
for looking forwards or back, they will place their climax differently : the musician 
will have it three-quarters of the way through, and the poet will have it at the end, 
although in a form of some length he can afford his ‘‘ But the majestic river floated 
on.” How Burns improved his ‘‘ Banks o’ bonnie Doon ” by omitting the last stanza, 
and Beethoven overweighted the finale of his Fifth with its coda! Above all, words 
need to be cumulated, and tones love to brood. No wonder Tennyson complained of 
the song-writers who made him say a thing twice that he had only said once. The 
musician wants the picture quickly, in the fewest words ; and these few he prefers 
unadorned, for he will do the adorning ; even prose, for he will supply the poetry. 

If we may not use analogies we have no words with which to explore the hidden 
meanings of music. The tone of voice or look in the eye or motion of the hand can 
sometimes do it, but words are, well, just words. They can recreate the pleasure in 
another medium, and it is worth doing ; but that is all they can do, and that is analogy. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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PAINTING OF CHILE BY ALVARO GUEVARA. 


TEMPERA PAINTINGS BY EDWARD WADSWORTH. 
Leicester Galleries 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON. 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. Spring Gardens 
HENRI ROUSSEAU. Lefevre Galleries 


WATERCOLOURS AND ETCHINGS BY SAMUEL 
PALMER. Victoria and Albert Museum 


R. GUEVARA has disappeared from English Art for several years, having 

returned to South America : he is, I believe, still there, but the exhibition 

at the Leicester Galleries of his recent Chilean paintings is a welcome 

sign that the associations formed in England are being maintained. 
Mr. Guevara has a distinctive individuality and there is something interesting in 
nearly everything that he does. His work has matured, particularly as regards 
colour, yet there is no very marked change of style or development of outlook, 
although the landscape and natives of Chile have supplied a certain amount of local 
colour and have possibly given a freshstirnulus to a sensibility that was becoming a 
trifle jaded in Europe. For it was that kind of sensibility. Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
spirited introduction to the catalogue, in which he points out quite rightly that both 
in taste and technique Mr. Guevara is essentially Spanish and South American, raises 
our expectations too high. Individual and interesting as he is, Mr. Guevara still does 
not go very deep or strike any very original note: nor, happily, is he particularly 
“modern.” He has learnt a great deal from the French Impressionists, and he uses 
a modification of their technique in his landscapes, for instance in that delightful 
landscape Wind. Also in Degas more than indications can be found of the 
“slipping away ” perspective of many of his studies of people—a perfectly justifiable 
method. Mr. Guevara is above all a colourist and it is in the peculiar timbre of 
his colour schemes, rich, guttural and yet piquant that the Spanish element is most 
in evidence. The Crucifix, and the Virgin of the Seven Swords are very typical. 
There is a complete absence of psychological intensity in the envisagement of the 
subject ; but instead there is a suppressed atmosphere of quick and vivid emotion- 
ality, expressed almost entirely through the sharp, yet rich and exotic, flavour 
of the broken colouring. Mr. Guevara is not on the whole a reliable portrait painter : 
he describes an environment better than a character and his heads are frequently out of 
focus with the environment. This tends to be the case with the two self-portraits 
and the large composition of dancers, otherwise vigorous and attractive works. 

Mr. Wadsworth used to have almost an obsession for sharp, jagged shapes. ‘These 
he elaborated and reiterated in abstraction from the reality which had suggested 
them, following in his easel pictures the method of a pure decorator. Mr. Wadsworth 
has now transferred his passion to a kind of modernised baroque curve, the sug- 
gestions for which he finds principally in ship sails, tarpaulins, and prows, sea shells 
and southern city buildings. He has become expert in the technical manipulation 
of tempera, with which he obtains a pellucid purity of colouring and a peculiar 
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smoothness and precision of form. These qualities do not, however, so much express 
a feeling about the realities of, say, the harbour and ships, as construct out of the 
themes suggested by the furls of the sails, the carved-out shapes of the vessels and 
clean-cut variety of colouring, an arbitrary pattern. Not being a real decoration 
(which decorates some particular thing), but a semi-decoration im vacuo and con- 
taining at the same time a good deal of descriptive stuff and suspended in the frame 
of an easel picture, which was specially devised for description and representational 
art, the painting is neither the one thing nor the other: neither decoration nor 
description and the world which it reveals to us is the idealised toy world of an 
aesthete. In Mr. Wadsworth’s street drawings, which resemble very much those 
of another modern baroque artist, Mr. Wyndham, the arbitrary elaboration is less 
evident, although a bit too much is made of the curving corners and cornices of the 
houses, shaded like a steel propeller blade, and the irregularities of real individual 
perspective (as opposed to the abstract perspective of text books). 

The miscellaneous exhibitions have recently been less interesting than the one- 
man shows. There are too many groups and coteries and not~enough first-class 
people to go round. The most interesting miscellaneous exhibition is the Goupil 
salon which cuts across the groups, but even this has suffered this autumn from 
too much cultured competence. The New English Art Club affords great oppor- 
tunity to the young Slade student, who seems, unfortunately, at present to be just 
a prettifier. It is no good trying to imitate Steer or Tonks : they stand at the end of 
a process and in each show they triumph over their young imitators. Nor is the 
attempt to revive Watteau and Breughel any more successful. It is still in the spon- 
taneous small landscapes, such as those by Stanley Spencer, Stephen Bone, Sine 
Mackinnon at the Goupil Gallery and Ch. Cundell (who is overproducing), John Nash, 
Ruth Hermon at the New English that one gets glimpses of something more vital and 
cogent. To these should be added the elusive and more sophisticated water-colours by 
Mrs. Nicholson and Paul Nash, shown at Brook Street Gallery. One of the exhibitors 
at the New English is said to be a working man : this fact by itself is irrelevant, but 
when it is allied to genuine promise it becomes of interest. Mr. Hattemore’s Interior 
—a picture of an ugly Victorian room in a mirror—shows a real grasp of a scene as 
decorative whole. It raises hopes which, however, may not be fulfilled. 

The douanier, Rousseau, is a modern “ primitive,’ who provokes probably more 
discussion than genuine admiration. There is undoubted attraction about his naive 
work which does not seem to fit in logically with the observation forced upon one 
heres cannot draw properly. Does this attraction lie precisely in the bad drawing 
itself 


The drawing gives the impression of being unaffected and the history of the 
douanier bears this out. His paintings, when exhibited, met with a good deal of 
ridicule, but later he was ‘“‘ taken up ”’ by certain advanced artists and his art then 
gradually became the object almost of a cult. No good can come of high falutin non- 
sense such as is printed as an introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition at 
the Lefévre. ‘“ I would ask the British public,” says Mr. Roch Grey, “‘ to receive the 
brusque assault of this new apparition thoughtfully and calmly, seeking where it 
touches the roots of the universal equilibrium.’”’ Mr. Roch Grey answers with a 
roundabout affirmative the question whether the fascination of Rousseau’s work lies 
directly in what at first sight seems to be bad drawing. “The phenomena of 
distortions that were caused by his desire for conventional beauty will always render 
him grotesque in the eyes of the vulgar. In his pictures we shall always find human 
hands sometimes outrageously large and at others apparently grotesquely small.” 
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I do not believe for a moment that Rousseau had a desire for “ conventional ” 
beauty or that any artist of any value at any time had such a desire. Nor do I think 
that Rousseau’s stiff awkward figures and mask-like faces and general awkwardness 
of gesture are expressive. They are just innocent ineptitudes, short cuts at the real 
thing. Where then does his charm lie? It lies in other parts of his work in which the 
sheer power of the artist’s vision has compelled technical mastery, issuing in the only 
kind of drawing which is “‘ good ” drawing, namely that which is expressive. The fault 
of the bad drawing is not that it “ distorts,” that is to say that it is not completely 
photographic, but that it signifies nothing (except innocence which evokes sympathy). 
The artist may have had an initial vision but he lost most of it in the act of de- 
veloping it by drawing and painting. Rousseau’s attempts at portraits and pictures 
involving life-size figures are failures. His landscapes, however, and his jungle pictures 
show real flashes of imaginative power and here even the little wooden people—pup- 
pets in a quite miraculous world in which anything might happen—are effective : the 
drawing of them is almost adequate for the artist’s purposes. 

As a result, possibly of the interest aroused in the work of Samuel Palmer by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon’s book on the followers of Blake, an exhibition of etchings and 
water colour drawings by Samuel Palmer has been held at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The chief interest in the exhibition lies in the water-colours, most of 
which have been generously lent by the artist’s son, Mr. A. A. Palmer. They are 
sufficiently varied to afford a fair idea of the artist’s development as a water-colourist, 
yet the collection might with profit have been larger and it might also have been 
better hung. The impression one gets is a little disappointing. As a water-colourist, 
Palmer seems almost to have had a dual personality : so profound is the difference 
between the imaginative enthusiasm of the youthful works of the Shoreham period 
and the terribly circumspect products of later life. The dreams of Shoreham have 
faded into the light of the Victorian day and Palmer has, metaphorically, retired into 
a stuffy drawing-room to glance sentimentally over the tea cosy and antimacassars, 
through the ferns, lace curtains, fir trees and evergreens, upon a pink and mauve 
sunset. The Shoreham studies themselves are not free from a cloying emphasis : 
but there is something really vital and original in paintings such as the Apple Tree. 
Water-colour is here piled on densely like oil-colour in order to get the rich effect 
of the gorgeous blossoming of the tree, but the method is justified by the success. 
Exuberance of this kind easily becomes hectic and Palmer’s early sunset scenes are a 
trifle hectic and sensational. As Palmer matured, his technical power increased, but 
he succumbed to the anzmic naturalism of the period. In his etchings, however, he 
was still able to retire to his idyllic Virgilian world and recapture the old glamour, 


but inevitably with a certain nostalgia. | 
aa = HOWARD HANNAY 
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RIVER WALLS 


HE character of a city set athwart a river is influenced by the nature of the 

walls and embankments which confine the limits of the water. As we look 

down the Arno from the Ponte Vecchio, there stands on the left bank a line 

of old houses rising above, and even overhanging, the green water of this 
dammed-up stream. These houses are one of the admirable things to be seen in 
Florence, yet they have no architectural quality as distinguished from that mere build- 
ing which truly represents the haphazard economic forces of another age than ours. 
Had that phrase existed when they came into being, they would have fairly deserved 
to be called “‘ jerry buildings.” Yet they have the beauty of romance. They are 
picturesque. We should cry out with hurt sensibility did we hear of schemes to de- 
molish them in order that a wider road and a new embankment, scientifically built 
and embellished with ordered architectural forms should take their place. On the right 
the river is lined with a low coped stone wall and behind this runs a narrow road in 
front of the hotels so much favoured by tourists. This wall is seemly, unpretentious. 
and modest, comparing naturally, and for my purpose comparison is not amiss, with 
the low brick wall that curbs the river Thames at Hammersmith. 

The deeper channels of the Seine in Paris, and to a degree relatively less deep because 
of its greater width, of the Tiber in Rome also, give these rivers something of the 
nature of wide open drains designed by man to lead from the upland plains water not 
wanted there. Little architecturally, practically utilitarian, these walls, rising from the 
beds of their rivers, have less of the quality that adds beauty and more of that which 
gives safety to the people of these cities than have the embankments of Mainz or 
the quays of old Plymouth. 

And it is interesting to notice that the beauty of rivers is often greater where no 
rule or custom has ordered a uniform treatment of the whole length of both margins 
of the water. In Florence as in London, in Milan as in Norwich, the pleasure to be 
had from the rivers that flow through these towns is the variety of the scene that 
fronts the moving water. Narrow or wide roads alternate with warehouses, factories, 
gardens and terraced dwellings. Here as one walks along the river bank there are 
views across and along the water, while elsewhere the presence of theriver is visibly 
made known only from glimpses of its shining surface through low archways or 
between tall buildings. 

Let us consider along which stretch of their river bank do Londoners most like to 
linger ; for, from this perhaps we may learn which of our river fronts is of value and 
should be preserved, and at what, when economic development demands it, we should 
aim in future works. The paved walk behind the granite wall of the Victoria Embank- 
ment is unkind and hard. Few come there specially to enjoy the open level of water 
and sky. Those who have time and energy may prefer to walk from Blackfriars to 
Westminster rather than use the cumbrous tram-cars of the London County Council. 
The clerk and typist may occasionally risk the dangers of the roadway and cross from 
the peopled safety of the gardens to throw to gulls the unwanted remains of luncheon. 

No one who is not on business bent walks the embankment that divides Pimlico 
from the river. Neither are those who use Battersea Park found more often looking 
through the dreary iron railings which a council too fearful of accident has set there 
than they are met beside the artificial ponds out of sight of the Thames. Neither is 
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Chelsea Embankment a place much frequented by those fond of pleasant strolling. 
Undoubtedly it is more agreeable than are the streets, and on Sunday mornings 
the number of perambulators prove that the guardians of children enjoy the view 
of green trees across the open water more than they do streets of closed shops. It is 
not, however, until the modern wall stops and the irregular line of the embankment 
at the extreme west end of this stretch of river is gained that an idle wanderer finds 
himself in happy surroundings where people loiter in their working-clothes. Farther 
up the stream on its right bank there is a pleasant walk along the tow-path from 
Putney almost without break to Richmond. And this long walk, abandoned by 
horses hauling with taut ropes slow-moving barges, is not found dangerous for 
people, though there is neither rail nor wall to keep them from the river’s edge. 

Those who do not know the London river may feel that I belittle the pleasures to 
be had along its banks. Were I not aware of how much more pleasant the walk is 
from Hammersmith Bridge to Chiswick Church, I should probably less regret the 
hardness of the changes that have been made elsewhere. ‘This stretch is more delight- 
ful than any other. It has all the beauties that cannot but be present near the river ; 
and in addition the brick embankment walls, where walls at all exist, have low parapets 
comfortably coped at a level which can be conveniently used as a seat. Here even the 
smallest children can easily watch the moving craft or the work of steamers from the 
shore. Here the narrow roadway almost alone among others in London is still 
unstained by tar, is unpaved and without a trace of asphalt. A few old elm trees once 
as great as any that grow in the hedgerows of the rich Somerset plains still give 
shelter from unexpected showers, still give green to this delightful lane and still 
provide nesting-places for owls. And this walk is the more interesting because the 
view up and down the river is divided into long sections, for at intervals it is interrupted 
by old houses, by factories and by the block of buildings which since the first half of 
the last century has been a station of the London Water Board. And the river view 
is not the only beauty of this way, for facing it are many houses as fine if not as old 
as those that front the river near the church of Chelsea. 

. An examination of the qualities that make the various stretches of the river more 
or less desirable to the people of London is now the duty of Londoners. For the 
Royal Commission appointed by the King to report on the cross-river trafic of the 
far-spread city has heard powerful authorities and important institutions recommend 
new embankments for almost every reach of the river which is not yet walled with 
granite. Chief among these are those proposed for the south bank between Black- 
friars bridge and Westminster and for that very reach—the long Hammersmith shore 
—which now remains the most delectable walk within the county of London. 

What qualities, then, have the existing embankments which recommend them as 
models for these proposed constructions ? 

The Victoria Embankment, better known as the Embankment, is certainly a 
magnificent piece of engineering. But it lacks the interest which less expansive and 
perhaps less considered walls possess. It is without the surprising loveliness of the 
Hammersmith river-side ; a loveliness which again and again quickens the minds of 
even those who know well that a turn from some narrow built-in footway will show 
the sunlight reddening the brown brick walls which rise from a foreshore greened 
by water plants. : ; : 

The difficulty which confronts us is to secure something of this beauty when we 
employ civil engineers to stem the tide by means of the wonderful appliances which 
wealth and science place at their disposal. This is no attack on the master who 

- planned the Embankment ; for a great scale in building commands respect and 
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excites the imagination whether the huge blocks of stone were laid at the command 
of an unknown Etrurian king, as are those at Fiesole, or asin London by an Englishman 
in the service of Queen Victoria. But at Fiesole, as at Hammersmith, the natural 
contour of the land is confirmed and outlined by man, whereas in the Embankment 
man in one great work has forced his will on nature, and has done so not by gradual 
encroachments but by a single and almost mechanical invasion. The want of the 
beauty of surprise which is so strongly felt in the long wall of the Thames may be 
due to a wholesale disregard of earlier tradition, or it may be due to the unhesitating 
certainty and confidence of the designer. This quality seems to have become insepar- 
able from modern engineering, nor is it our desire that the fine severity of these works 
should be spoiled by “‘ pretty” trimmings. The sad results of such attempts may be 
seen at Kingston-on-Thames and on the front of the new gardens of Duke’s Meadows 
at Chiswick. It seems that this quality, the beauty of surprise—compelling a sudden 
catch of breath such as occurs, for instance, as one comes on the portico of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden at the turn from Henrietta Street—is to be had only by chance or by a 
determined effort to respect the planning which has come about through additions 
made in succeeding centuries by generation after generation. Thus, in dealing with the 
south shore, it is to be hoped that the new embankment will not be made a reason to de- 
stroy the landmarks there. The Shot 'Tower at least should remain, and, with the Lion 
Brewery, should become a controlling feature of the plan. If the river-front at Hammer- 
smith is to suffer change, it should be without wholesale alteration. In one place there 
perhaps a widely curved new brick bastion might be made, and at another, as for in- 
stance at the creek mouth, the line of the river-wall might be bent or straightened to 
serve some new need. Butina place like this, where accidental beauty is so completely 
satisfying, one cannot help but wonder what kind of minds they have who desire 


complete alteration. 
A. R. POWYS 
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THE CABALA. By THorNTon WILDER. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
DAPHNE ADEANE. By Maurice Barinc. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
THE RUIN. By E. Sackvitte-West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE PANTHER. By Geratp BuLietr. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
CREWE TRAIN. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THE OLD STAG. By Henry WituraMson. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
GEORGIAN STORIES. 1926. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


ol ga is one curious episode in Mr. Wilder’s book in which he gives us a picture 

of the death of Keats transferred to Rome of to-day. The young American is 
taken to call on the poet who is dying in poverty and despair, looked after only by 
his painter-friend, talks to him about Homer and Chapman’s Homer and about great 
poets, and is rather taken aback by his boast that his was meant to be among those 
names. Then “the poet was too sick to see us again and when I came back from the 
country he had died and his fame had begun to spread over the whole world.” Nothing 
in the whole episode has any connection with the rest of the book and its very vivid- 

"Ness suggests that Mr. Wilder is a young man who is more conscious of the existence 
of his powers than of any method of controlling them. 

But of the powers themselves there can be no doubt. The book proper, with this 
one irrelevant excursus removed, is a picture of a certain set in the society of modern 
Rome. This set is odd enough to have been studied by Mr. Wilder from life and 
also odd enough to have been created in his imagination. We need not therefore 
trouble ourselves with origins. It is enough that his Princesses and Duchesses and 
Cardinals with all their eccentricities live here in the liveliest way. In strict form the 
book is of a sort with which we have been made familiar in recent years by Mr. 
Norman Douglas (first) and by Mr. Huxley and others. But there is a stronger sense 
of independence in all these characters, who do not seem to have been invented 
merely as convenient vehicles or lightning-conductors for the author’s irony. Even 
the young man who tells the story has his own human prejudices. He is engaged in 
trying to cure an Italian boy of a mania for women and has to use his tact when the 
young patient boasts instead of repenting : 

To incidents that were true he added others that he wished had been true. To his 
acquaintance with a corner of Rome he added a fourteen-year-old’s vision of a civili- 
sation where no one thought about anything but caresses. This fantasy took him about 
two hours. I listened without a word. It must have been this that undermined his 
exhilaration. He had been talking to impress me. Impressed I certainly was ; no New 
Englander could help it ; but I knew that a great deal depended on my not showing 
it. 

and the others, Princess d’Espoli, with her unrequited love-affairs, Mlle. de Mor- 
- fontaine, with her Royalism and her pietism, and the mysterious Cardinal Vaini, 

all have the same life. The Cabala is one of the most remarkable books of this year 

and I shall look forward to Mr. Wilder’s future work with a good deal of interest. 

That he is always unemphatic is one of the main charms of Mr. Baring’s work, 
whether he write novel or essay or chose vue, but his latest book shows that this 

_ quality can be done. His characters, drawn in faint, neutral shades, melt into one 
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another and into the background so utterly that now, a few days after reading every 
page, I have lost from my memory the names of all but a few of them and can remem- 
ber the personalities of only two or three minor persons who appear for a moment 
or two and are not long exposed to the action of the soft blurring eraser Mr. Baring 
supposes to be a pen, and they are as emphatic as he Is. Their voices are never 
raised, their passions lapse along slow, flattened curves without ever a Crisis or a 
convulsion. And, though Mr. Baring alludes now and then to their professions and 
occupations, one knows that it is only a pretence that none of them ever did anything 
so definite and sharp-edged as an honest day’s work in his life. 
The same trouble, lack of occupation, is the real tragedy of Mr. Sackville-West s 
characters. Sir James Torrent spends all his time in a * disused wing of the house, 
playing over and over to himself the less known Italian operas of the nineteenth 


century, and he is, I should say, the most fully and, on the whole, the most usefully — 


employed member of his family. Lady Torrent, grieving that her four children 
exclude her from their interests (she should have known that they had none to which 
they could admit her), dies of nothing in particular without ever having done anything 
in particular. The four children agonise about the house to no particular purpose and 
summon two friends to help them do it, with which assistance they symbolise games 
of tennis and find infinite significances in the picking of a flower—until Ariadne, jealous 
of her brother Nigel’s mistress, accuses herself of incest with him, which causes one 
almost as much of a shock as if one of the party had offered to go and hoe the onion- 
bed. Mr. Sackville-West has some idea of horror, but he has no idea of concentration 
and he disperses his little doubtful thrill through a waste of futility. 

In Mr. Bullett’s book we make a merciful return to sharp if not very well ordered 
reality. His people are in their degree alive, their relations and their conversations 
ring true, though one has always a disconcerting sense that something is being left 
out, that, whether consciously or not, he is not telling us all that he knows. Perhaps 
some part of this feeling springs from a marked discrepancy between the book and 
the title. The title suggests a study of love that leaps pantherlike on man and woman, 
that leaves them no escape, that tears them mercilessly and leaves them mutilated 
or dying. The love one finds in the book is much more like a cat. There it is, the 
cat in the house, you want it, you would be lonely without it, and yet what a nuisance 
itis! It is always having kittens or stealing the fish or walking with muddy feet where 
it should not, or else it is ill and rends your heart because you do not know how to 
help it. There is a book to be written of love in this key but it is not, I suspect, the 
book Mr. Bullett intended to write, and between intention and execution something 
has arisen which has a slightly muffling effect. But he writes with so much ease and 
naturalness and his sketches of women are so convincing as to make it obvious that 
he will soon give us a much better novel than this. 

Miss Macaulay has one handicap as a satirist, that she can never let her prejudices 
be thoroughgoing enough, she cannot bring herself to create, as a radiation-point of 
satire, a character which shall, for the purposes of the book, be itself beyond criticism. 
In Potterism she made fun of the habit of mind thus named through the medium of 
a group of young prigs and left the reader rather bewildered as to where the joke 
eventually lay. Here she makes fun of a circle of intellectuals who provide her with 
rich material, but her contrast to them is a young woman of rather dirty habits and 
so ill-bred and stupid that one cannot help at the end exclaiming, “‘ If this is Miss 
Macaulay’s alternative, let us rather have high-brow pretence and stream-of-con- 
sciousness novels and evening parties with Tibetan lamas as a main attraction !”’ For 
the somewhat oddly-named Denham prefers to wash up plates only when they have 
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served for all the meals of the day (if then), deserts her husband because he dislikes 
the mode of life thus implied and declines to take any precautions to protect the 
child she has conceived against the dangers of a miscarriage. An unpleasant young 
person ! And her unpleasantness, very forcibly conveyed to the reader, weakens the 
effect of Miss Macaulay’s satire on the other characters in the story—which, but for 
this, would be effective enough. 

Mr. Henry Williamson has greater merits than this, but none more surprising than 
that he writes of animals as animals and not as if they were human beings in animals’ 
skins. I will not presume to extol his knowledge of wild life: I can only say that to 
me, who have next to none, it carries conviction, if for no other reason than that his. 
stag in a quandary is not shown reasoning as would a man but simply acting like a 
stag. Beyond this, one must praise the cool and ordered strenuousness of Mr. 
Williamson’s style which will make his book attractive to many readers who avoid 
books about wild animals more anxiously than they avoid the animals themselves. 

Georgian Stories, 1926 (still anonymously edited, which is always a mistake in an 
anthology), gives a catholic selection ranging from Mr. Denis Mackail’s beautifully 
told ‘‘ Bradsmith Was Right ”’ to Miss Stein’s ‘‘ The Fifteenth of November.” Of 
the latter story, I shall only say that I cannot quite follow the plot. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. By OsBert BURDETT. English Men of Letters. 
Macmillan. 5s. 


PIERRE LOTI. By E. B. D’Auvercne. T. Werner Laurie. 16s. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By E. S. Tompson. Oxford U.P. tos. 6d. 


THE MINOR POEMS OF DANTE. Translated by Lorna De’ LuccHI. 
Oxford U.P. 7s. 6d. 


ARABIC LITERATURE. By H.A.R.Grss. Oxford U.P. 2s. 6d. 


THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. Translated by W. W. Comrorr. 
Dent. 6s. 


VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHS. By Jutta Marcaret CaMERON. Hogarth 
Press. 428. 


CUPIDS WHIRLIGIG. By Epwarp SHarpHaM. Golden Cockerel Press. 15s. 
THE FOOL WOULD BE A FAVOURITE. By Lopowick CarRLELL. Golden | 
Cockerel Press. 155.; OSMOND THE GREAT TURK. By Lopowick | 
CaRLELL. Golden Cockerel Press. 15s. All edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


HOGARTH ESSAYS, 2nd Series: ROCHESTER. By Bonamy Dosree. 33. 6d. ; 
CATCHWORDS AND CLAPTRAP. By Rose MacauLay. 2s 6d.; COM- 
POSITION. By GERTRUDE STEIN. 3s. 6d. Hogarth Press. 


S criticism becomes more and more the poaching-ground of any with sufficient 

prejudices, it is interesting to see the keepers of literature, each drawing firm 
lines round his coverts, ignorant mostly of the others, but wisely intent on pre- 
serving and developing his own. Only the reviewer is expected to know all the paths 
and as each branch becomes more specialised, so does his task turn more arduous. 
Here, in one batch, are Mr. Thompson on his India and Mr. Burdett elucidating 
Blake : here are Mrs. Woolf in her neo-Victorianism and Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
on his own dramatic ground, with Mr. Dobrée treading his usual, elegant Tom 
Tiddler, while Loti stares strangely and Arabic literature confronts medieval 
chivalry. 

Mr. Burdett has written an enlightened study of Blake which has the great merit 
of conducting his reader safely through the mazes of the poet’s thought. By the 
prophecy books he refuses to be absorbed, saying that enough research has been 
expended elsewhere, with no proportionate benefit accruing, but on the lyrical poems 
and on Blake’s life he is fresh and clear. He never loses sight of what is to him the 
main key to Blake’s character—his haphazard education and the fatal influence of 
the books, such as the Bible and Milton, that did come his way. It is one of the 
grateful facts about this book that the author has perfectly proportioned its matter 
to its length, knowing how much to stress and what to omit. Mr. Burdett is not unduly 
partisan and is to be trusted because his sympathy is critical, Mr. D’Auvergne’s book 
is a work in which admiration is stronger than criticism. This “‘ romance of a great 
writer ” is dedicated “‘'To Pierre Loti from another lover of animals.” When one 
remembers that Loti’s loves were women and cats, the inscription becomes — 
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either ambiguous or ironic. But there is no touch of humour in the book, not 
even that unseen and powerful one which prevents an author’s passages being 
too full-blown. Loti is, of course, a Tyrian subject, but it is his critic’s 
style, rather than treatment, that is purple. The story of the naval novelist 
is told adequately, Mr. D’Auvergne daring at times to criticise, and the book is 
as good as a badly-written book can be. Yet, though the details are there, there is 
nothing else. It does not even seem to have crossed the author’s mind that Loti’s 
chase for women may have been chiefly an attempt to deny and defy his effeminacy. 
Though the novelist’s complexities are mentioned and marvelled at, there is no 
attempt to correlate them, and all that remains is the list of a man’s love-affairs which, 
the Casanova Society notwithstanding, make earth’s dullest reading. The book would 
benefit by a little more attention to Ramuntcho. This is not included in the index 
and though the Basque country was not Loti’s first love (and she would be rash, 
‘woman or district that presumed to be that), Ramuntcho does contain some of the 
best native description of the Pyrenees, and an efficient biographer would know this. 
Several peevish references to “the young men of Oxford’ could also be spared. 
The conclusion gathered, that Mr. D’Auvergne did not enjoy himself among them, 
is not interesting. 
Mr. Thompson uses that knowledge of India he alone possesses to form a rich 
and, one feels, much-loved background to his study of Tagore. His knowledge 
helps the author to understand Tagore whilst he is also, by his Englishness, able to be 
_aware of certain faults, and, as all acquainted with Mr. Thompson’s work know, he 
does not fail to criticise where he perceives the need. The reader, perhaps, feels the 
need more frequently, and one ignorant of Bengali naturally feels somewhat of a 
rushing fool in venturing to make any estimate of the poet. But it is safe at any 
rate to say that much Mr. Thompson quotes as being beautiful even in translation, 
such as 
The night grows dark and desolate. It sits like 
a woman forsaken—those stars are her tears turned 
into fire. 
will not persuade many to believe that Tagore is other than a poet whose fat has been 
mistaken for muscle and obscurity for depth. This book is a systematic and full 
account of his life and living, with much critical matter, but its sheer efficiency 
tends to persuade the doubtful, for whom such books are intended, that Tagore is 
a poet more lucky than deserving, and I doubt if any will feel he must learn Bengali 
in order to know these poems in the original, as he will after reading the minor 
poems of Dante as translated by Lorna de’ Lucchi (née Lancaster). Signora Lucchi 
has made faithful and readable translations ‘‘ of every poem attributed with certitude 
by present-day scholarship to Dante, except the Divina Commedia.” Mr. Gibb’s 
book is, one may say, eminently satisfying. One feels indeed almost glutted with the 
wealth of strange information offered and clutches at a comparative stranger like 
Ibn Battuta as at a casual compatriot acquaintance abroad, like a well-loved friend. 
This is far from disrespect to Mr. Gibb. It is amazing that he should so indicate 
the extent of Arabic literature in a hundred-and-twenty pages, and for anyone with 
time to continue this line of research his book must certainly be an excellent starting- 
off place. Whilst as for stimulating, who would not go through all the adventures 
of the thief of Bagdad to win the right to be called an Arabist ? There used to be a 
series entitled Peeps at Many Lands, but the space covered was as nothing compared 
to these peeps at many literatures, which include time as well as distance, and it is 
arelief returning to France, whose Queste del Saint Graal, written in the 13th century, 
2D 
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has been translated by Mr. Comfort. This is a stirring, naive legend, whose thrill 
Mr. Comfort’s rather wooden wording cannot hide. It must also be remembered 
that old French, like old English, does, in its heights, with no apparent change of key, 
suddenly surprise by a passage of what has since become slang. The introduction 
is plain and concise, the translator bringing out clearly the contemporary novelty 
of this exhibition of militant Christianity among brilliant society in the person of 
Galahad, “‘ the perfect knight as seen by an important corporate body of Christians 
in the thirteenth century,” and thus from a Cistercian Arthur to the spirit of that other 
Arthur—Tennyson and all, so much as it is, he means, as represented by Mrs. 
Cameron’s photographs. Mrs. Cameron, one learns from an engaging and shapely 
prefatory essay by Virginia Woolf, was what is now called “‘ an impulsive creature.” 
She would scandalise Putney by walking to the station, stirring her tea, to see her 
friends off,and when the camera came, she welcomed it as an outlet for her enthusiasms, 
her ‘‘ moments,” which were impulses rather than inspiration, and above all for the 
opportunity of taking, and constantly taking, her friends, who, so interesting to us, 
were nearly all of them “ famous”. The results even now are impressive. With all 
their added resources, few of our modern photographers excel her, and in wealth 
of expressiveness, none. One shudders to think of what they would have done with the 
cameras of her time and one marvels at what she, an amateur, achieved as one looks, | 
in this smartly pink book, at Carlyle, Tennyson and Mrs. Leslie Stephen. There is | 
a delightfully “‘ period ” Rosebud Garden of Girls which Mr. Sitwell certainly ought — 
to reproduce in his next fantasia. 

Whether the three plays that make up the Berkshire Dramatists of the Golden — 
Cockerel should have been produced at all is a hard question to decide. Not even 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, in introductions that do nothing to lighten, holds-them 
as masterpieces. Their worth he declares to lie in the fact that they show the rank-and- 
file life, which the great authors transcended. This is true, but to people interested 
in such problems, fifteen shillings is a hard price to pay for the muck-heap, out of 
which the growing lilies can so easily be picked. The edition is limited, but the supply 
should be equal to the demand. 

Mr. Dobrée, for all his gay ways, has something of the nun about him. He shows. 
no sign of fretting at the narrow cell of his subject and serves up with his familiar, 
urbane sauce, an old scandal under the title of Rochester, but the chief fact to emerge 
from the new batch of Hogarth essays is that Miss Stein is more intelligible than 
Miss Macaulay. Catchwords and Claptrap is in any case a disappointment. It seems. 
to touch on good points without realising and is far more superficial than its scope 
necessitated. Miss Macaulay’s style consists of an incessant chase backwards and 
forwards after clauses and qualifications. It is just as tiring as Miss Stein’s, whose 
method is at least one of progression. When she says: 

The composition is the thing seen by every one living in the 
living they are doing, they are the composing of the 
composition that at the time they are living is the composition 
of the time in which they are living. 


it is quite easy, read slowly enough, and in this way becomes fixed in the head like 
poetry ; frequently it was there already, as a truism, but that is by the way, and if 


she remarks, “‘ Toasted susie is my ice-cream,” what could be simpler, provided you _ 
are sure about “‘ susie”? 


ROBERT HERRING 
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THE RETURN TO THE CABBAGE. By Geratp Goutp. Methuen. BS. 
EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 5s. 
MORE MEDIEVAL BYWAYS. By L. Satzman. Methuen. 55. 

THE ROMANY STAIN. By CuristopHer Morey. Heinemann. 5S. 


8 Bee authors of these more or less happily named collections of essays should 
write this Chronicle between them, speaking frankly of one another’s work. 
And since the omniscience of a reviewer is traditional and need not be daunted by 
the fertility of an essayist, I know what they would say; each unconscious of his 
own virtues and small failings, each a little envious of the others, and each going on 
in his own way with a confidence which even envy cannot disturb or even tinge 
with sourness. 

Mr. Lucas must needs welcome The Return to the Cabbage :—“ If only Mr. Gould 
could refrain from being facetious he would be as near perfection as any modern 
essayist,” a graceful disclaimer which Mr. Gould’s modesty cannot allow. “‘ His very 
first essay is spotted : 

All Hes, I suppose, is Leaves of Grass, and man is born to Thoreau as the sparks fly 
upwards. 


*« But since no man is perfect and the facetious is a superficial fault rather than a 
mortal canker, let us say no more of it. But I ask why it is that Mr. Gould has never 
collected his essays before. Is there so much lightness and wit in the world that his 
can be spared ? Rarer still is common sense, and the loss of Mr. Gould’s would be 
serious ; from that same essay let me quote again : 

I am no great advocate of Evolution myself. ‘That is to say, though I accept it as a fact, 
I do not admit the right of the fact to masquerade as a theory. Things evolve: it is 
true ; we can see them at it. But the current assumption that in so doing, they neces- 
sarily acquire, or lose, virtue (an assumption made most glibly by those who have never 
paused to consider what virtue is), remains surely the crown of folly, and its prize. . . . 

There is no help for us: we must go on multiplying subtleties. It would be too 
unnatural to return to Nature. 

“* Mr. Gould even dares,”’ it is still Mr. Lucas that should say this, ‘‘to write about 
‘ The Happy Essayist.’ He is indeed daring, in his assumption that any writer can 
be happy except when he is golfing or being toasted. Novelists bend their tragic brows 
over the scheme of things, dramatists are become leaden sociologists, poets are become 
skeletons, and yet here is a writer, an essayist, who is happy. How does this cheerful- 
ness break in ? He defines his task : 

If we were to ask our essayists to tell us something new about life every time they took 
pen in hand, there would be an end of the business. All we have a right to ask of any 
writer is that he shall be himself, and that the self shall be interesting. . . . Among the 
best writers of every age are those who approach writing as Harry Hotspur approached 

fighting ; ‘he that kills me six or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, 
and says to his wife, ‘ Fie upon this quiet life. I want work ’.” 
“Mr. Gould has this fecundity of mind, and I envy him.” 
And if Mr. Gould were to record his opinions of Mr. E. V. Lucas (I hope he has 
not done so already) he would begin by saying :—“‘ Even Mr. Lucas is facetious, for 
_even Mr. Lucas alas! is mortal, as men go. The facetious, as an austere writer has 
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said,is the artist’s eternal enemy, and in Mr. Lucas it is like that cunning, still pursuing 
lust of the flesh which St. Augustine lamented. Strange that the best should be so 
often flecked with the worst ! I wish Mr. Lucas could refrain from this sly vice, but 
he need refrain from nothing else. Refrain? he indulges himself in every virtue of 
the true and happy essayist, and when he speaks of fecundity—the fly himself, that 
multiplies past calculation, can’t compare with him. When I read him I feel too 
solemn ; my own first volume of odds and ends may have pleased him, but me it 


oe 


disconcerts when I turn to yet another series of his amiable, avuncular gestures, his | 


hardy autumn annuals of bright and bewitching flowers. 

‘“‘ Faults he has none, he has at worst tendencies to evil, and it is only because my 
mind is a shade more serious, is in fact as serious as his used to be before the frivolity 
of years beset him, that I regret—no, not so much his facetiousness—enough of that ! 
but his echo of Peter Pan in certain of the ‘ embroideries ’ in his latest volume, if it 


is still his latest. But I am grateful for nearly everything else, and even wish that I | 


were the American to whom one of the longest of the essays is addressed as an open 
letter. I wish I could sink into the leather cushions of the Pullman char-a-banc that 
snorts its way through our English lanes, from cathedral to cathedral, while ‘ E.V.L.’ 
in a voice which even the company’s megaphone can’t make unurbane, compares 
Windsor with Carcassonne and pretends to confuse Wilkie with Maclise. He is so 
urbane that even if I were an American agog for sensations I shouldn’t resent a 
passage of unusual sharpness : 


There are still other reasons for your intention to cross the Atlantic. You may have 
been one of the subscribers of a fund to restore to prosperity three of the French 
towns destroyed in the War. In this case, how natural for you to desire to see what your 
money did. Without any retail certainty as to how that gift was applied you will be able 
to enjoy the wholesale certainty that but for you those towns would be less complete. 
Not (I am sure) that you need to lay this flattering unction to your soul. Virtue is its 
own reward. But there is no harm in the benefactor experiencing a glow. 

There may remain yet another reason for Americans to wish to visit France. I 
might have put it first, but I will not translate it into words at all, so poignant is it, so 
sorrowful and yet so flushed with pride. . . . 


“For a moment this surprized me, for I had forgotten that Mr. Lucas once wrote 
about a bullfight and a horse. But this is only an aberration, and cheerfulness breaks 
through again.” 

Mr. Christopher Morley is an American essayist, and I conceive him writing thus 
of More Medieval Byways if he could ever content himself with phrases from a pen 
that is so much more like a canal than a fountain, being so much duller than his own: 
“ Mr. Salzman is only half an essayist, for he has something to say and doesn’t con- 
cern himself with the way of saying it. If he did he would refrain from the facetious 


as the true Briton in France refrains from all that he is unused to at home. There is — 


a tavern in Cherbourg which Mr. Salzman reminds me of, because there, as in his 
pages, I discover all sorts of queer, ancient things, people, names, habits and so on, 
that I find nowhere else. They are all in the past, so odd and amusing, that it would 
be as wonderful to invent as to recover them. The absence of references prevents one 
from taking the book too seriously ; there is no forbidding footnote and no solemn 
index : all is poured out with a pleasant confusion. Medieval man is modern man in 
~ Mr. Salzman’s illustrations, it is only woman that is different or that seems different : 
and life then, except for birds, beasts and fish, was hedged by the same problems as 
now, only landlords have given place to trusts, witches to quacks, priests to journalists 


and leaden chronicles to the lively diversity of Mr. Salzman’s discoveries.” 
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_ And Mr. Salzman, retorting to Mr. Morley, can be heard in a murmur :— Here 
1s an essayist who approaches his own day (but not his own country) very much as 
I approach the far-off backward of time. Mr. Morley has a vivid curiosity and is 
constantly fetching out of his pocket and rubbing up things purchased here, retrieved 
there and parted from somewhere else. Strangely, he is not ashamed of being an 
American in Europe, and claims a special quality for his compatriots. 
Sometimes Americans seem the appointed lovers and custodians of European 
secrets, < .'. 
But London, I repeat (you must allow a little lunacy to one coming back after eleven 
wild years) makes me wamble with love and terror. Paris, divine though she is, seems 
to fade out and grow dim. Is it because London is so much less eloquent that she 
seems to have much more to say? That is literally it; and it is the unsaid things that 
concern literature. You know the type of Englishman who means most to our hearts : 
the man with whom it is difficult to communicate, but easy to commune. 
And one of the loveliest things about London is, she brings me so much nearer to 
New York—the only city where I find my own dangerous peace. My heart is blythe 
to think of our polyglot skyline of insanity. 
You see the way he writes, with an easy expressiveness, or over-expressiveness. 

‘* He has something to say about everything he sees, and even the Man in the Moon 
cannot be bored and mute when Mr. Morley talks. He, too, is sometimes trivial 
(oh, blessed universal fault of man in infancy !), and sometimes plays at play and 
fairies and Peter Pan, and provokes what he himself calls a ‘ strange drollery in the 
stomach ’ ; but what are Mr. Morley and his readers that an exemption from common 
failings should be conferred equally upon them all ? The readers will laugh with this 
essayist whether they understand or not, and what more can an essayist desire who 
would promote the gaiety of two nations?” 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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HOMER AND HIS INFLUENCE. By J. A. Scorr. Harrap. 5s. 

PLATO: EPISTLES. Translated by L. A. Post. O.U.P. 5s. 

CICERO : SELECT LETTERS. Edited by W. W. How. 2 Vols. O.U.P. 18s. 6d. 
THE LETTERS OF SYNESIUS. Translated by A. Fitzczratp. O.U.P. 21s. 
DIOGENES LAERTIUS. By R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


By B. Perrin. Vol. XI. JOSEPHUS. By H. St. J. THACKERAY. Vol. I. | 
PLATO: LAWS. ByR.G.Bury. Vol.I. PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, | 


GORGIAS. By W. R. M. Lams. PLATO: CRATYLUS, ETC. By H.N. 
Fowtrer. EPICTETUS. By W. A. Oxtpratuer. Vol. I. TACITUS: HIS- 
TORIES. By C. A. Moorz. Vol. I. DEMOSTHENES: DE CORONA, 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE. By C. A. and J. H. Vince. Heinemann. (Loeb 
Library). 10s. each. 

THE ODYSSEY. Translated by Str Witt1am Marris. O.U.P. 8s. 6d. 

THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated by H. MacnacuTen. C.U.P. 7s. 6d. 


CATULLUS. By F.A.Wricut. Broadway Translations. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


HE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, in his recent Presidential address to the Clas- | 


sical Association at Manchester, made many happy references to the perennial 
freshness of the classical literature. ‘‘It is we,” he said, ‘“‘ who are the ancients”’ ; 
and “‘in reading the classics a man renews his youth.” The croakers who doubt 
whether this form of rejuvenation is any longer widely practised should see my 
table, where there is always a heavy queue for these chronicles. ‘To publishers 
and authors of recent works on Sappho, I may say that these will receive full con- 
sideration in an article for which, by the courtesy of the Editor, I am promised space 
in a forthcoming number. The first book on my list is one to which I would make 
amends. When, last September, I made up a short leet of the “‘ Debt”’ series, I had 
found so much to demur to in Mr. Scott’s two opening chapters that his book was 
not mentioned. But those which follow them (and indeed some parts of themselves) 
are admirable ; he has many original, acute, and interesting observations on the texture 
of the two great epics ; and he has a short but excellent chapter on the translations. 
Let no one suppose that Mr. Post’s is merely an excellent translation of an important 


work. The letters of Plato have suffered too long from old-fashioned suspicions of — 


their authenticity. That the most consequential of them are genuine is the practically 
unanimous opinion of modern authority ; and of all the less frequented bypaths of 


classical literature there is not one that is more interesting than this. It is not only — 


that in them we see, as Mr. Hackforth said of No. xiii, “‘ the philosopher in undress.” 


The small-scale political tragedy which they reveal is in many ways characteristic of — 


the “ tragedy of Greece” itself. More than that, as a piece of history it has always ap- 
peared to me to have a direct connection with the main line of the history of Greek 
culture. And it is an “all too human” story. In Mr. Post’s book, which is equipped 


— 


with introductions general and separate, notes, and index, that story is for the — 
first time presented in full to the general public, but with a scholarliness which makes 


the work indispensable for students of Plato, 


These letters are frequently quoted by Cicero, and as I pass to our next work I ; 
catch sight of many points for a highly interesting essay which might be written— _ 
by persons of leisure—around this double topic, and the comparisons and contrasts _ 
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which it suggests. There is, for example, as Mr. Post Says, egoism in Plato’s letters ; 
here is obviously at once matter for comparison ; and, on reflection, for contrast too. 
Cicero’s correspondence, however, was never intended for publication ; and here the 
“all too human” element lies in the philosopher-statesman’s own character, and 
makes this voluminous and mercurial autobiography somewhat less of an historical 
tragedy than of a comédie humaine. Mr. How’s edition, which is practically Watson’s 
well-known selection tuned up to the concert pitch of modern scholarship, is marked 
throughout by that considerate-ness for the serious student which I have often blessed 
in his Herodotus. He gives some very useful lists, for example ; and in his notes tells 
you just what is needful on the points on which you need it. (In a hurry, always 
consult the best undergraduate text-book.) Synesius—may I remind you ?—was a 
good Hellenist and sportsman of round-about 400 a.D. who married a Christian and 
became—to his surprise—a bishop, without abating one jot of his veneration for 
his divine mistress in philosophy, the Hypatia of Kingsley’s novel ; in which historical 
romance the oddly English aspects of this not wholly English ancient rhetorician 
gave our own muscular Christian the materials for an admirably spirited portrait. 
Not less in their vivid sidelights upon the writer’s times and temperament (an in- 
triguing amalgam each) than in the curious problems which they raise on both topics, 
these Letters, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s ample and scholarly introduction and notes to his 
translation of them (the first in English), make a book of even more than obvious 
appeal to all who have realised the absorbing interest of such Border marches be- 
tween Christianity and Hellenism. Be 
The spectacle in all these last three works is that of the cultured and philosophic 
man in transaction with a rude world, and holding his own well, a goodly spectacle. 
Opportunely next we have Diogenes Laertius, his Lives and Opinions of the Phil- 
osophers. Among all the new Loebs, of which I have been able to accommodate 
above only a selection of titles, there is not one that will be more welcome to the 
discriminating than Mr. Hicks’s exemplary translation of this, I do not say neglected, 
but unappreciated author. The God of Research frowns upon impenitent anecdote ; 
and for something like a century Laertius has been quarried instead of being read ; to 
hack footnotes for themselves out of the “‘ opinions ” they have cut through the gay 
turf of the “‘ lives.”’ It is most refreshing to find a philosophic scholar of the first 
rank re-establishing him as a biographer so pleasantly as does Mr. Hicks in the 
ripely informative introduction. Laertius has also, of course, much solid interest and 
importance, particularly in regard to Epicurus. ‘The translation of an earlier and a far 
greater biographical work has now been completed by Mr. Perrin ; at the same time 
Dr. Thackeray embarks upon an eight-volume enterprise, leading off with the two 
minor works of Josephus, his worst and his best, the flatulent autobiography and the 
impassioned defence of Judaism as against Hellenism. Whiston, the Englishman’s 
one and only Josephus, will be wholly superseded by this work of up-to-date 
scholarship. Plato’s The Reign of Law—for the title of the late Duke of Argyll’s book 
fits it much better than its own—is, as Mrs. Adam recently showed, a work of no 
small interest for its curious affinities with modern educational theory; with 
Dr. Bury’s faithful translation following upon Dr. England’s helpful commentary, 
the English reader has now every encouragement to gain some acquaintance with this 
hitherto unduly neglected work. These Loeb Platos in general are undoubtedly to 
be recommended for the use of such readers, and naturally of classical students 
too, in preference to Jowett, whose liberties with the letter are by no means always 
explicable as attempts at compression simply. Mr. Lamb, for example, a previous 
volume of whose I have tested by continuous use in class, has a good straight forward 
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staple style, with happy renderings where there is occasion. And over and above this, 
a general sampling of all the Loeb volumes here listed prompts me strongly to the 
reflection that one thing upon which our age may well congratulate itself is its taste 
in classical translation. Not all of these new volumes present an equally readable, 
not all an equally idiomatic, flexible and colourful English rendering ; indeed, it would 
have been unreasonable to expect it; for in these respects both Mr. Oldfather in his 
Discourses of Epictetus, and (I would add, though it may appear a most unusual 
prejudice) Mr. Moore in his Histories of Tacitus, are handicapped in different ways 


by certain uncompromising qualities of their originals. But all,as compared with older | 


fashions from Elizabeth to Victoria, will, I think, be found conspicuously accurate and 
efficient, while at the same time combining their unpretentiousness with a high 
general level of naturalness in style ; ‘“‘ translationese ” being, in most cases, hardly 


to be detected anywhere. For something more than this, however, for authentic | 
vitality of language, I should award the palm to Messrs. Vince. No doubt it is they | 


who have had the best occasion, but this does not diminish their credit in rising to 
it; in the passages of caustic invective they are simply withering. Introductions and 
notes throughout these works seem excellent. 

We now come to verse renderings ; here are three, all of supreme poets, such as 
must presumably be translated afresh for every age, conformably to each successive 
change in taste. All three versions present us, though in different ways, with a com- 
promise—although I think I might more accurately call it an alternation—between 
archaism and modernism. Let the latter element stand to their credit, and let the 
question whether it be also to the credit of our times be decided by their readers. 
Sir W. Marris’s blank verse Odyssey purls along with a very pleasing limpidity ; 
but since he retains “‘ rede,” ‘‘ it were meet,”’ “ howbeit ” and so forth, I feel all 
the less easy about his regular use of ‘‘ Daddy ” and (for Eurycleia) ‘‘ Nanny ” ; 
but there, a title like ‘‘ Winnie-the-Pooh,” which to me is merely mildly odious, is 
(apparently) music to the British ear. ‘“‘ And in annoyance spake and said to them ”’ 
is a line we hardly expect to be followed by “‘ Deuce take it! I am sorry for myself. | 
And for you all. Ido not mind so much| About the marriage—though that irks me 
too.” There are, in fact, pitfalls even for those who quite successfully avoid turgidity. 
This negative aspect of contemporary poetic aims is represented with equal success 
in the Horace of the Vice-Provost of Eton ; and yet I feel that a translator of Horace 
should sumere superbiam quaesttam meritis and risk a grave in the Icarian Sea. Dr. 
Macnaghten’s scholarship is naturally sound and up-to-date ; but his paraphrases 
are not always adequate ; thus who that read him on “ the lyre of Sappho making 
moan Because her countrywomen could forget’? would guess that the original meant 
“* Sappho writing despazring love-poems on local beauties” ? He sometimes reproduces 
the Horatian terseness, but not in his use of the Fitzgerald quatrain. Mr. Wright’s 
Catullus has three merits ; among the older verse renderings which it resuscitates 
are several of curious interest ; it presents the Lesbia poems in their probable chrono- 
logical sequence ; and its introduction gives perhaps a fairer, fuller, clearer and more 


freely illustrated account of the poet in his historical environment than may be found — 


in anything of equal compass. Mr. Wright’s own versions shew his never too careful 
practice loosening and coarsening further ; and his metre tends to doggerel after the 
manner of ‘Tommy Moore. Nor is he always any happier when he is taking trouble ; 
Torquatus volo parvulus ; “ Fear not! with the coming year The new Torquatus will 
be here ’”’—Oh dear, oh dear! To what a plebeian proliferation is the poet’s radiant 
prophecy of patrician parenthood here reduced ! 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PARLIAMENT. By Tue Eart or OxrorD AND ASQUITH. 
Cassell. Twovolumes. 5os. 


THE FIRE OF LIFE. By Haroip Spenver. Hodder & Stoughton. 1535. 


THE JOURNALS OF THOMAS JAMES COBDEN-SANDERSON. (1879- 
1922). COBDEN-SANDERSON. ‘Two volumes. 84s. 


N ungrateful reviewer has objected to Lord Oxford’s book on the ground that 
it is deficient in bulk. The foot-rule is an odd test for literature. Perhaps 
after years spent in his laborious craft, the poor man may have unconsciously absorbed 
the methods of editors who delight in demanding so many inches more or less, 
generally less. ‘The complaint is the more inept as the conspicuous virtue of the two 
handsome volumes is their admirable brevity. As in the speeches of Lord Oxford, it 
would be difficult to find a superfluous word in their masterly treatment of fifty years of 
momentous parliamentary history. Another remarkable quality of the book is its 
author’s detachment. If a modern Crusoe had returned from his island after forty years’ 
seclusion, except for certain internal evidence, he would have been hard put to it to 
discover on which side Lord Oxford’s sympathies lay. Before the 1880 Election, the 
Liberal Party was suffering from one of its recurrent phases of depression. Mr. 
Gladstone had retired, Lord Hartington had gallantly stepped into the breach, but 
with all his great qualities was hardly the man to set the heather on fire. 

The Midlothian campaign, while it rallied one section of the party, left the others 
even colder than before, and the leaders seemed at one only in the conviction that 
there must be, as Sir William Harcourt put it, ‘‘ No return from Elba.” To the other 
camp, Lord Beaconsfield had brought from Berlin, “‘ Peace with honour,” a cry which 
would have been dear to Rigby’s heart. The result was as great a surprise to the 
Liberals as it was a shock to their opponents, and “ a new era not only of hope but 
promise seemed at hand.’’ Mr. Gladstone had no doubts : 

Looking calmly on this course of experience I do believe that the Almighty has em- 
ployed me for His purpose in a manner larger or more special than before and has 
strengthened me and led me on accordingly. 


No government ever started better or matured worse. The considered verdict is : 
It has been said that the chapter of accidents is the Bible of fools, but there has rarely 
been in the history of Government a more conspicuous case of honest intentions 
irresolutely pursued and dogged at every stage by the malignity of fortune. 
An admirable epitaph, but from one of the family, frank to the extreme limits of 
lapidary inscriptions. 

It seems that Lord Beaconsfield, unless he had believed Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment was final, might never have gone to the Lords and left Sir Stafford in his place. 
It was a great opportunity for the young men, and the fourth party were not slow 

to take it. Full justice is done to Lord Randolph Churchill’s amazing gifts as a 
Parliamentarian. He at once saw what a magnificent weapon of attack the Bradlaugh 
difficulty afforded, and involved the Government in immediate discredit, which 
“with varying occasion seemed its invariable lot. 

The invention of the Primrose League was another inspiration. It is dangerous to 
correct Lord Oxford—has he not been acclaimed as the one man who quotes Dr. 
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Johnson accurately ?—but there is another allusion to the primrose in Disraeli’s 
writings besides its claim to be “ a desirable ingredient in a salad.” Coningsby’s meal 
at the inn where he met Sidonia was “ hissing bacon and eggs that looked like tufts 
of primroses.”’ ie 

After the 1885 election, Lord Randolph was strongly in favour of a coalition with 
the Whigs, but Lord Salisbury was of opinion that “ the time for bargaining with 
them has not yet come.” Lord Randolph’s scheme of a Liberal programme might 
be “‘ part of the bargain when it comes’, but “ If we are too free with our cash now, 
we shall have no money to go to the market with when the market is open.” His 
chief’s candour is refreshing : 


The abolition of primo-geniture is in itself of no importance except on strategic 
grounds . . . it might be acceptable as a wedding present to the moderate Liberals, 
whenever the Conservative Party leads them to the altar. 


But until ’96 the connection was hardly more than a liaison and it was Lord Salisbury’s 
third Cabinet that made an honest Unionist even of Mr. Chamberlain. : 
Lord Oxford’s Parliamentary career began in 1886, and so immediate was his 
success that in 1892 he found himself Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s last govern- 
ment. In the meantime, he had been Mr. Parnell’s Counsel in the Commission. His 


account of that singular personality is full of interest. How did he manage to arouse — 


and hold the enthusiasm of a people? ‘‘ He was not only not a demagogue ; he was not 
and never pretended to be a democrat.” His ascendancy over his colleagues was 
“equally unquestioned ”’; in spite of ‘“‘ his habitual and almost ostentatious indifference 
to both their counsels and their convenience.” His intellectual interests seemed to be 
confined to a little dabbling in scientific experiments and ‘“almost without a tincture 
of literature”, he did not even know Irish History. Of Lord Fitzwilliam’s mission 
to Dublin before the ’98 Rebellion, he was, to Mr. Gladstone’s horror, entirely ignorant. 
“The Irish Party have been often attacked for not standing by him ” after his divorce 
case, but he had entirely misled them. Mr. Asquith met him just before the disaster : 
He was more alert and debonair than was his wont and I said to him, “‘ Well, is it 
going to be all right ? He smiled almost genially and replied, ‘‘ Of course it is. You 
need not worry about that.” 
He seems to have believed the result would merely be a nine days’ wonder. 


There can be little doubt that in him, as in his highly gifted sister Fanny, there was a 
morbid streak which in time affected both brain and will. 


The defeat of the House of Lords over the Budget and the subsequent Home Rule ~ 


struggle are vividly described. For the moment there is a tendency to depreciate Mr. 
Gladstone as a politician. Even his eloquence is not spared, but the House of Commons 
can seldom have had a finer combination of eloquence and wisdom than the peroration 
of his last Home Rule speech which the book gives in full. No political student should 
miss this entertaining retrospect of politics from 1868 to 1880, in which there is a 
fine appreciation of Lord Clarendon. It is very typical that in the index there is no 
reference either to Mr. Asquith or Lord Oxford, and “‘ Premier” reveals only “ Sir 
William Harcourt’s dislike of word.” 

In The Fire of Life, Mr. Harold Spender depicts many of the same scenes but 
with a very different brush. The colour is well laid on and the form rather significant 
than slavishly representational. The journalist is evident on every page. The copy is 
very good, sometimes almost too good to be true. The story about the trouble at the 
Curragh in 1914 1s not convincing. “A High Minister of the Crown” said, “ If we 


ee a 


resist, the army will depose us and we shall be in the hands of a Military Government,” — 
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and a “ chief Member of the Government” was urgent that Winston Churchill 
should be appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Commonwealth side. 

My friend took the view that it would be necessary for the Government to vacate 
London and hand it over to the Aldershot rebels. He was in favour of retiring to the 
north and forming great recruiting centres which should be the core of a Northern 
defensive army. 

However this may be, Lord French’s plan was much simpler : “‘ he recommended 
the Curragh mutineers should be court-martialled.” 

In one matter, his recollection is certainly at fault. In 1904 the author was one 
Sunday night in charge of the Daily News. Information suddenly came in that the 
Russian Fleet had fired on some British trawlers off the Dogger Bank. Feeling ran 
very high. What was to be done? “ It was useless to look for advice or help from 
the Government. It was an old-fashioned week-end and they were all away from 
Town,” also the ‘“ Admiralty was closed—the War Office padlocked.” The 
question was “ Was it to be peace or war?”’. So the journalist tracks down 
the Russian Ambassador, “‘ who was out at dinner in Mount Street,” and 
extracts a disclaimer of the incident, and so his ‘‘ part was played in making for the 
peace.”’ A pretty story, but in fact His Excellency was also away for the week-end, 
and having left the political sky without a cloud was extremely astonished on returning 
to Victoria to be met with a hostile reception, of the cause of which he had not the 
slightest idea until he reached the Embassy. 

Mr. Spender confirms Lord Oxford’s view of Parnell : 

Parnell of course broke all the rules. If he was appointed to a Royal Commission 
and put under an oath of secrecy, he would often give all the most secret news . . . to 
the Times representatives. 

‘To Michael Davitt who asked him whether there was any truth in the Times story, 
he declared, ‘‘ there was not an iota of truth in the whole story.” 

Not even a Scotsman could complain of lack of material in the two enormous 
volumes of the journals of the late Mr. Cobden-Sanderson. He was the son of a 
Surveyor of Taxes who became a Special Commissioner at Somerset House. In due 
course he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, but, having discovered he was expected 
to pass competitive examinations, left as a protest. Called to the Bar, he codified the 
powers and rights of the Great Northern Railway. ‘The labour appears to have injured 
his health, but all his life he was an invalid, which fortunately did not prevent his 
living to a ripe old age. He then devoted himself in his own words “‘to live at rest, 
conscious of the Harmonious Movements of the Universe.”’ It was not a scheme in 
which work could have much place. 

It is vain to seek to yoke me to schemes of present practical utility. I stand alone, 
alone among the stars for Man’s ultimate aspirations. 


In middle life he discovered he had a pretty talent for binding and printing books» 
and devoted his time to producing some exquisite volumes. In the Doves Press and 
Bindery he seems for the first time to have found himself: “The Press and the 
Bindery are the expression of my own life and of its contribution to the order and 
beauty of the whole.” Then for some reason not made intelligible he throws the 
whole of the type into the Thames and goes out of business. His wife’s criticism 
of his journal is: ‘‘ It was very nice’”’, she thought, “ but perhaps a little drawn 
out.” The human interest of the book is the contrast between the visionary and 
the admirable commonsense of his wife. But one cannot help feeling that the greater 


al of the journal was never intended for publication. CHARTRES BIRON 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


THE BROADWAY TRAVELLERS. P. Du Jarric. Translated and Edited by 
C. H. Payne. DON JUAN OF PERSIA. Translated and Edited by G. LE 
StraNcE. PERO TAGUR. Translated and Edited by Matcotm Letts. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. each. 

PEDRO DE VALDIVIA, CONQUEROR OF PERU. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GraHAM. Heinemann. I5s. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE ROBBERIES AND MURDERS OF THE 
MOST NOTORIOUS PIRATES. By Captain Cuartes JOHNSON. Routledge. 
25S. 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE LIVES AND ROBBERIES OF THE MOST 
NOTORIOUS HIGHWAYMEN. By Captain ALEXANDER SMITH. Routledge- 
258. 

IN UNKNOWN ARABIA. By Major R. E. CHEEsMaNn, O.B.E. Macmillan. 
258. 

JESTING PILATE. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 16s. 

PASSENGER TO TEHERAN. By V. Sacxvitte-West. The Hogarth Press. 
12s. 6d. 

THE PRESIDENT’S HAT, By Rospert Herrinc. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


RAVEL is “‘ the most private of pleasures,”’ says Miss V. Sackville-West. She 

means by that, that its delights are incommunicable: you cannot, by grouping 
words together, convey any adequate impression of a country toa reader who has 
never seen it. That is very true, of course, and it applies to a great many more things 
than travel. Who can describe music, for instance, to those who have not heard it ? 
Not all that has been written about them has brought the Muezzin’s wavering yell, 
or the sound of camel bells in the desert, any nearer to European ears. The stay-at- 
home Englishman’s idea of these sounds is probably about as close to reality as an 
educated Chinaman’s notion of the skirl of the bagpipes in the Scottish hills. Yet 
the desire to transmit his sensations must be strong in the modern traveller, and the 
modern reader must be eager to accept his descriptions for what they are worth, or 
we should not have this steady stream of travel literature every year. We might 
even be without Miss Sackville-West’s amusing little book. We may get 
blurred, misleading, incomplete pictures, but they are better than none at all— 
better than merely turning over the pages of an atlas. And there is another point 
about travel-books that the critic is apt to forget: that is, their value as records. 
Quite a large proportion of them have a real importance in this respect: partly 
because the world is always changing—and nowhere more rapidly than in the “ change- 
less ’’ East—and partly because the intelligent traveller sees and hears things that 
the resident in a country never notices, or, if he did, would not think it worth while 
to record. 

Consider, for instance, these invaluable records of early travel that Sir Denison 
Ross and Miss Eileen Power are bringing together under the general title of ‘‘ The 
Broadway Travellers.” How admirably do the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in 
sixteenth-century India supplement the accounts of our own Fitch and Coryat and 
Roe! From the literary point of view we have them beaten: there is nothing in 
these pages to rival Coryat’s whimsical charm. But they throw an entirely new light 
on Akbar’s court, and the history of his reign, for they saw things, of course, from 
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a very different angle from that of the hard-headed English adventurers. This timely 
translation of Du Jarric’s compilation of the Jesuit reports, which has never before 
been placed within the reach of English readers, has the effect of suddenly brightening 
and clarifying our mental picture of that gorgeous period in Indian history. And 
Don Juan of Persia, the Moslem who was converted to Christianity while on a dip- 
lomatic mission to Spain in 1604—he, too, has never been translated from the original 
Spanish, and he, too, presents English readers with an almost startlingly new point 
of view. It is a remarkable fact that not only Don Juan (as he was christened) but 
four other members of this Persian mission became Christians and elected to remain 
in Europe when the ambassador went home. Apparently Mohammedans were more 
easily converted to Christianity during the centuries when they met us on equal 
terms than they are now. And, on the other side, were there not more renegades 
in the service of Islam when the fight between Cross and Crescent was still an even 
one, than during the later period of Ottoman domination ? Pero Tafur is another 
unknown ; he has never been translated before ; and his story of his travels in Europe 
and the Near East in the middle of the fifteenth century makes, perhaps, the best 
reading of the three. For he travelled with his eyes open, did Pero, and had a shrewd 
dry humour of his own. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham adds still further to our debt to him with a life of the 
conqueror of Chile and a translation of his rather long-winded letters to the Emperor 
Charles V. Pedro of Valdivia was one of the most typical, if not one of the most 
interesting, of the conquistadores. A soldier before everything else, he died with his 
armour on. The story that his Indian captors put him to death by pouring molten 
gold down his throat is apparently untrue. With most of the conquistadores that 
would have been a rare case of making the punishment fit the crime ; but Valdivia 
was something more than a mere gold-hunter. His regulations for the government 
of the new towns he founded (most of them are flourishing cities to-day) were often 
quite admirable. No Indians or imported negroes were allowed to play at cards, 
for instance, under penalty of a public whipping. If an Indian injured a horse, he 
had his hand struck off—an interesting illustration of the fact that the military superi- 
ority of the Spaniards in America rested mainly upon the terror which their mounted 
men inspired. In Europe, on the other hand, it was the famous Spanish infantry 
that won the Emperor’s battles for him. The Indians opposed to Valdivia in Chile 
were the most warlike in all South America, yet his men dispersed them easily at 
odds of ten to one, and their losses were so heavy as to suggest that they were not 
even good runners. Mr. Cunninghame Graham writes with all his old enthusiasm 
for the stern heroes of those days, and has succeeded, as no one else could have done, 
in bringing one of the bravest and most loyal of them to life again. 

The pirates are with us again, but not quite according to programme. It would 
appear that the Cayme Press’s limited edition of Johnson’s history is to stop at the 
first volume, which was reviewed here two months ago. At any rate Messrs. Routledge 
have intervened with a welcome edition of the whole work in one handsome volume. 
I have little to add except to agree emphatically with the new publishers that this 
is the best pirate book ever written. Johnson rings true. The only obvious fiction 
in his history, as it seems to me, is the story of the duel between the female pirate, 
Mary Read, and her lover’s enemy, and certain other details of the careers of Mary 
and her fellow-Amazon, Anne Bonny. But the temptation must have been irresistible. 
A companion volume from the same publishers is Captain Smith’s history of the 
highwaymen, reprinted from the edition of 1719. But what a fall is here! Captain 
Smith, you recognise at once, is just an amusing liar. His version of the career of 
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Captain Kid (who should never have been included in the book, of course) contains 
not a single accurate statement, except the date and place of execution. Yet Kid had 
only been twenty years dead when Smith’s book appeared. Probably no one took 
him seriously. His whole account of Du Vall, the most interesting of the highwaymen, 
is lifted bodily from another author, and does not, therefore, advance our knowledge. 
All his highwaymen-are made to utter the same excuses for their conduct and to crack 
the same jokes. They all say “Stand and deliver!’ (who invented ‘‘ Your money or 
your life ” ?) and follow it up with the same bloodthirsty threats. Hardly one of the 
narratives carries an air of verisimilitude, apart from its main outlines. Yet the book 
makes extraordinarily amusing reading, if taken in small doses. It is the work of a 
man with a keen sense of humour, an ill-concealed sympathy for thieves and a hearty — 
contempt for their victims. Perhaps the brightest spot in it is the career of the high- - 
wayman, Cox. This amusing but short-tempered ruffian became so impatient with 
the ministrations of the prison chaplain beneath the gallows at Tyburn that he sud- 
denly turned upon the reverend gentleman and kicked him off the cart ! That, at 
any rate, must be true. One is not so sure of the story of Squire Long, who, being 
relieved of his money by one Whitney on Newmarket Heath, asked ‘‘ Why can’t you 
rob a gentleman civilly, but you must curse and call names, like I know not what ?” 
The protest had some force in it, for there is enough bad language on every page 
of this book to stock a library. 

Of modern travel books, the most important that has appeared in the last few months 
is Major Cheesman’s account of his expedition to Jabrin in the south-eastern desert 
of Arabia. Only the support of the Wahabi Sultan, Ibn Saoud, enabled him to visit 
this little-known oasis, which no European has ever reached before. He found it 
some hundreds of miles from the position assigned to it in modern maps. He gives 
a plain, unvarnished account of his discoveries, and adds some very interesting and 
valuable chapters on desert fauna. esting Pilate and Passenger to Teheran 
are both notable travel books ia their different ways. Both authors say clever and 
provocative things. I have already quoted Miss Sackville-West. Here is one of those 
travellers who enjoy seeing new places, while disliking the process of getting there. 
She is admirable on Persia, which was her objective ; but “‘ curiously little remains 
to me of India,” “ like most things to which one has looked forward, the [Persian] 
Gulf turned out a disappointment,” and the desert between Basrah and Bagdad 
is “ yellow, hideous, and as flat as the sea ”—a really shocking libel. On the steamer 
she buried her face in Proust. It is not a bad plan—from the point of view of Proust. 
I know a traveller who first read Pepys in Constantinople and always maintains that 
he would never have tasted the flavour so keenly in any other surroundings. 
Mr. Robert Herring introduces us to two young men—he insists that they are very 
young—engaged upon a walking tour through Andorra, “ the hidden Republic of 
the Pyranees.” Mr. James and Mr. Elliot—they are always ‘‘ Mister,” and it suits 
them very well—are terribly superior at first. They “hate” this and that about 
Mr. Hardy ; they patronise Mr. Belloc. But as they walk their views grow mellower— 
they themselves are growing older, of course! and you find them thoroughly good 
companions in the end, Mr. Herring has a rare gift of description. You remember 
the scene on the hotel verandah at Soldeu as though you had been there. And it was 
just the right moment for someone with this happy gift to visit Andorra, since I 
gather that the poor little Republic is already being invaded and brutally unveiled by — 
an advancing army of tourists in cars and motor-buses. Things will be very different 
if Mr. James and Mr. Elliot repeat their Visit in ten or twenty years’ time. They 


may be different too. CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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‘THE GREAT GOD BROWN. By Evcene O’NEILL. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
MERILLEON WISE. By Mites Mateson. Benn. 3s. 6d. & ss. 

A SOCIAL CONVENIENCE. By H.M. Harwoop. BENN. 3s. 6d. & 5S. 
THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS. By H. M. Harwoop. Benn. 3s. 6d. & 5s. 


THE QUEEN WAS IN THE PARLOUR. By Not Cowarp. BENN. 3s. 6d. 
& 55. 

THE WORLD’S END AND OTHER PLAYS. By RecinaLp BERKELEY. 
Williams & Norgate. 6s. 


R. EUGENE O’NEILL is perhaps the most considerable dramatist that 
ON Epes has yet produced, and in his own country he has certainly not wanted 
for admirers. It appears that among those may be found certain critics who regard 
The Great God Brown as Mr. O’Neill’s best play. I am unable to subscribe to this 
opinion. To me The Great God Brown is an almost unintelligible welter of expression- 
ism and symbolism run riot. As an experiment it is not without interest ; as an 
achievement it is, I think, a failure. Mr. O’Neiil has not been able to transcend 
the limitations of the theatre. It is true that every man wears, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a mask ; it is equally true that every man is not merely a dual but a multiple 
personality. But the business of the dramatist is to resolve from these conflicting 
elements something resembling a unity ; to present us, in other words, with a char- 
acter. The Great God Brown is not a character; he is never clothed upon with 
flesh. It was said by the late Mark Pattison of an Oxford don that he had defacated 
God into a pure transparency : with some such intention, Mr. O'Neill has suc- 
ceeded in making obscurity obscurer still. His God is a god that dwells in darkness. 
In the other long play in this volume, The Fountain, the symbolical element is still 
prominent, but not so prominent as to impair the dramatic value of the piece. The 
Fountain is an allegory of that search for youth which is the eternal quest of all men 
in all ages and which, it is suggested, underlies every creed and philosophy to which 
the human mind has given birth. Don Juan Ponce de Leon, the unconquerable 
idealist, has devoted his life to the discovery of the fountain. He finds it at last—in 
a forest in Florida. It is, of course, an illusion, but the truth is ultimately revealed 
to him. ‘“ O God, Fountain of Eternity,” he exclaims, as the darkness closes in upon 
him, ‘‘ Thou art the All in One, the One in All—the Eternal Becoming which is 
Beauty |!” The Dreamy Kid and Before Breakfast are two grim studies in their author’s 
most characteristic vein. But there is nothing in this book that recalls the keen, 
mordant irony of Diff’rent or the stark realism of In the Zone. ; 
Mr. Miles Malleson, being himself an actor, may be supposed to know something 
of the requirements of the stage. Yet Merilleon Wise is less a play than a brilliant 
character study. Mr. Malleson has lavished all his care upon his central figure with 
the result that the other characters assume such diminished proportions as to be 
practically non-existent. Even Mark Hind, whose combined egoism and entire de- 
pendence on Merilleon are as necessary to the development of the plot as the sublime 
‘self-sacrifice of Merilleon herself, seems of little account when compared to this 
woman who dominates the situation from the first moment of her entry upon the 
stage. Of “action,” in the usually accepted sense of that word, there is little, and 
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such action as there is is subsidiary to the characterisation. I doubt whether Merilleon 
Wise has the makings of a popular success, but I confess that I should like to see the 
play with Edith Evans in the principal part. What other actress could adequately 
interpret such a character ? 

No one will deny skilfulness in play construction to Mr. H. M. Harwood, but in 
A Social Convenience he strains too violently at the leash of probability. Millicent 
Hannay is prepared to divorce her husband in order to marry Nigel Bellamy, a 
pompous, self-satisfied politician. In order that no scandal shall attach to Nigel’s 
name, it is arranged that Dennis Lestrange shall go down to the Hannays’ house 


in the company of Nigel and in the capacity of a prospective co-respondent. Dennis, — 


having no money at all and very little conscience, accedes to the proposal. All this 


is plausible enough. We are prepared, too, for the discovery that, when it comes to — 


the actual point, Millicent finds that she does not want to get rid of her husband, 
after all. But we are emphatically not prepared to learn that Millicent’s charming 
young sister Joyce is willing to entrust her destiny to the keeping of an unscrupulous 
adventurer with an Oxford accent after an acquaintanceship of afew days at a country 
house—and no questions are asked. A Social Convenience may be such stuff as dramas 
are made on, but it isn’t life. Mr. Harwood did it better—much better—in A Grain 
of Mustard Seed. 

The same criticism applies, I think, to Honour thy Father, the best of Mr. Harwood’s 
one-act plays. The scene is laid in a furnished apartment in Bruges, when Edward 
Morgan—a typical example of the shabby genteel—and his wife are living mainly 
on the money lent them by their daughter, Claire, whois in business in London. 
The nature of that business is revealed when Claire pays a visit to her parents’ home, 
and encounters one of her former clients. Claire, it appears, has adopted “‘ the oldest 
profession in the world,” and has contrived to earn a tolerable income thereby. At 
the time of her visit, Morgan’s rent is in arrears, and Claire, who has all the kind- 
heartedness of the stage harlot, immediately settles with the landlady, who returns 
her change of two francs. Her father, who has been valiantly riding the high moral 
horse, ultimately decides to accept the situation. ‘‘ I’ll go round and have a smoke 
at the café—I don’t want tea,”’ he remarks to his wife. And then: 


She does not answer—he takes his hat—gets into his cloak and moves across to the door 
—as he passes the table he catches sight of the two francs left there—he hesitates—looks at 
his wife, whose back 1s towards him—then he quickly picks them up and slides them into his 
pocket—he goes out. 


How exigent are the demands of the theatre! Mr. Harwood, it seems, must get 
his effects, but that final—that frankly incredible—gesture of Morgan invests the 
whole thing with an air of unreality. Really, it was hardly worth while spoiling a 
play for a couple of francs. 

Mr. Noel Coward’s play is at present enjoying a successful run. Little, there- 
fore, need be said about it here. It is the fashion to describe Mr. Coward as “ daring,” 
and the justice of that epithet as applied to the author of The Vortex need not be 
disputed. He has made the by no means belated discovery that easy virtue means 
popular drama, and is no doubt reaping a rich reward in consequence. In The Queen 
was in the Parlour he manifests a marked impatience with the Ruritanian tradition 
and he is certainly entitled to suggest that the inhabitants of Ruritania behave ia 
very much the same way as the inhabitants of Mayfair—that is to say, the Mayfair 


of Mr. Coward. One important distinction remains to be noticed, however. In the 


new Ruritania, seduction is followed, as a point of politeness, by suicide. 
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Mr. Reginald Berkeley, who inaugurated his career as a dramatist with an agreeable 
and (as it proved) highly popular farce, has by this time many plays to his credit. 
Each may be said to have registered an advance in technique upon its predecessor. 
For all that, Mr. Berkeley may be described as a playwright who has not yet found 
himself. He is still in the experimental stage, and whether he will finally emerge 
as a writer of comedies or of tragedies is legitimate matter for speculation. Eight 
O'Clock was, perhaps, the most notable contribution to that series of Grand Guignol 
dramas which for a relatively brief period attracted a number of sensation-mongers 
to the Little Theatre. Since it has already been published in the pages of this 
review, its merits need not be further discussed. Mango Island, a drama of the Pacific 
is planned on a large scale. Mr. Berkeley—probably with the laudable intention 
of lightening the labours of the reviewers—has described this play as “a tale of the 
eternal conflict between the old and the young, of disappointment and frustrated 
endeavour, of selfishness and selflessness, of chill calculations and warm impulse, 
enacted in a deadly earnest, and with as little mercy in the fairyland of the tropic 
antipodes, as in the stress and hatreds and bitter competition of the great cities of 
the old world.” To this exhaustive and eminently accurate summary there seems 
little to add, save this—that it is matter for regret that no London manager has as yet 
exhibited sufficient enterprise or confidence to present this play to the theatre-going 
public. For Mango Island is essentially an acting tragedy, and, though the action 
may halt at moments, the cumulative effect is almost overwhelming, while the central 
figure, John Harman, a lecherous Gradgrind, whose sole endearing quality—his 
love for his daughter—is soiled with an insensate egoism, is by far the most compel- 
ling character that Mr. Berkeley has yet created. A careful reading of Mango Island 
induces the reflection that its author may one day write a really great play. 


T. MICHAEL POPE 
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CLEVER BILL. By Witt1am NIcHOLsON. Heinemann. 5s. 
WINNIE-THE-POOH. By A. A. Mitne. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THE STRANGER. By HucH Watpo.e. Blackwell. 1s. 6d. 

A THING TO BE EXPLAINED. By Laurence Housmann. Blackwell. 15. 6d. 
NUMBER FOUR JOY STREET. Blackwell. ros. 

MEMOIRS OF A CHILD. By Basi, Macponatp Hastincs. Philpot. 8s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE. By Artuur Mee. Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 


DAN BOLTON’S DISCOVERY. By Herpert Stranc. Milford. 2s. 6d. 
THE STAR OF THE LUCAS. By Peter BLUNDELL. Milford. 2s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF THE FIRESTONE. By Atrrep Jupp. The Sheldon Press. 
2s. 6d. 


PRINCESS NATALIE’S ADVENTURE. By Isrne L. Piunxerr. Milford. 
2s. 6d. 


JUNE THE GIRL GUIDE. By Brenna Girvin. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

THE WILD BIRD. By Marcarer Stuart Lane. Milford. 5s. 

THE NEW GIRL AND NANCY. By Dorita Fairtre Bruce. Milford. 5s. 
THE GIRLS OF TREDENINGS. By Oxivia Foweitz. Milford. 53s. 

THE NEW SCHOOL AND HILARY. By Winirrep Darcu. Milford. 3s. 
NUTS AND MAY. By ELEANOR FarjEON. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

PILLICOCK HILL. By Herspert AsqguirH. Heinemann. 6s. 


JASON AND THE PRINCESS. By KaTHLEEN COLVILLE and ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 
Chatto & Windus. 53s. 


THE FLAMP. THE AMELIORATOR. THE SCHOOL-BOY APPRENTICE. 
By E. V. Lucas. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


JOANNA OF LITTLE MEADOW. By Ierne L. Piunxetr. SMITH’S 
SMITHY. By Arice Massiz. BANE. By Gerorce Lraper. SHARP EYES. 
By H. G. Cuapman. THE ENCHANTED ORANGES. By Acnes Frome. 
Milford. 1s. each. 


fl barren year’s collection of Christmas books for children is a large one. With Walter 
de la Mare, Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Walpole, William Nicholson, E. V. 
Lucas, A. A. Milne and Hilaire Belloc all providing for them, children are in luck ! 

To take them in order of their appeal, Mr. Nicholson’s book, Clever Bill 
will be a delight to the little ones who have just begun to enjoy turning over a book 
for the pictures and—getting to know the words by heart—almost fancy they 
are reading it to themselves. Mr. Milne’s Winnie-The-Pooh, with drawings by E. H. 
Sheppard, is pre-eminently the book for the next stage of childhood, where reading 
to oneself has become a possibility, and being read to an endless source of enter- 
tainment. ‘‘ Winnie’s ” adventures will be continuous joy for at least the next twelve 
months in innumerable nurseries. The Stranger, by Mr. Walpole, will appeal strongly 
to the child for whom reading to itself has become a pleasure. It is written as a 
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reminiscence, impregnated with the charm of life as felt by a romantic boy ; 
it moves quickly, too, and will hold the slippery attention of the enquiring restless 
mind of childhood. A Thing To Be Explained, by Laurence Housmann, in uniform 
publication, will suit the same stage of childhood. Number Four Joy Street is a col- 
lection of fairy tales and little poems, published by Basil Blackwell, and opens with a 
a story by Mr. de la Mare called ‘‘ John Cobbler”. In this Mr. de la Mare, always 
original, introduces us into the realms of magic and mystery through the lives of 
pike and tench. With his magic touch he draws, and gathers charm out of, the be- 
mused young Fisherman, John Cobbler, who bumps into the wicked machinations of 
the “ Lord Fish ” ; he is helped by a pike to discover a helpless maiden who has 
been converted into half a fish by the wicked magician ; becomes a tench in order to 
save her ; and after being nearly eaten as such by the Lord Fish he discovers the spell 
which sets himself and the maiden free. The Unpleasant Visitor in the same book, by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, is a story with a clever little touch in it for showing an 
unpleasant little girl up to herself in her true colours and thereby improving her. 
And Princess Gil by Roy Meldrum is also an excellent fairy-story in the true fairy- 
tale design. Throughout the book the stories are punctuated by charming little rhymes 
and poems ; there are some very amusing ones by Lord Dunsany, and at the end we 
have an unmistakable poem, “‘ On Jam,” 

I write of jam, a subject stiff 

With interest to the reader if 

He is (or she is), as am I, 

From youth of jam a votary. 

Jam should be only eaten spread 

By Nurse—or some one else—on bread. 

A decent child would just as soon 

Have none, as eat it with a spoon. 
and soon ...I need not trouble to state by whom this is. 

Taking the books before me, still in order of their appeal to progressive ages, I 
come to Memoirs of a Child by Basil Macdonald Hastings. This is a perfectly deli- 
ciously frank record of a large unruly family’s pranks and games. However your 
children have been brought up, they will greatly enjoy this recital of crime ; as the 
grown-ups enjoy the newspapers, in fact. The flagrancy of climbing from a secret 
window on to a forbidden roof, and frightening the maids asleep next door by putting 
dead fishes in their beds, or of putting live fishes into the cistern, or of burning a 
hole in the school-room floor by the over-stimulation of a steam-engine is as shock- 
ing to the imagination of a child as any of the sins of puberty, and who does not read 
of the sins of others without a glowing of unholy joy—whether it be sanctimonious 
or envious? Nor, I think, in the case of this delightful little book of memoirs, 
need the rousing of emulation be feared ; it will be read with a hushed, and, probably, 
somewhat awed, sense of sharing in the adventures of “the tribe”? by proxy. 
And a very fresh, delightful, wholesome “ tribe” they are, too, when all is said. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have brought out a good book in The Children’s 
Shakespeare. ‘The words, as the publisher says, are Shakespeare’s own, only slightly 
pruned ; and for the illustrations I am grateful. True, they are of a type almost 
entirely confined nowadays to Biblical allegories, the Bible being the one thing left 
that our modern illustrators still feel a wholesome dread of touching. In other words, 
here nothing is distorted, nothing deliberately exaggerated, but endeavour has been 
made to present as near as may be, in wash, what might have been a photograph 
taken at the time. It is a good book and cheap at 7s. 6d. 

But now it is time we came to the sterner stuff. 
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Mr. Herbert Strang, again, with his imagination, has returned to riot in our modern 
world. Instead of thinking exclusively in “‘ forsooths ” and ‘“ oddsbodikins ” he deals it 
out in “dashed rummy goes” and “ right-hos.”’ For of course, the essential hero 
of the average boy in his teens has the adventures just the same. In Dan Bolton’s 
Discovery, we have a couple of typical schoolboys staying with an odd bachelor 
uncle for the ‘“‘ hols”. On the day of their arrival there is a dark sinister stranger 
in the train with them ; he has a very sinister motor accident just when he has passed 
them on the road home ; a sinister farmer has to be stopped by them in the sinister 
act of thrashing an idiot boy before the day closes; and, most sinister of all, 
their uncle’s car engine invariably stops when he tries to pass a certain pond by the 
road near his house. Developments follow fast. The farmer institutes police action 
against the boys; there is a local earthquake which throws up a mysterious substance 
on to the surface of the pond. The boys find this substance gives them something 
like an electric shock when they touch it. They then discover that when carried in 
the pocket next to a lump of mercury the mercury turns golden yellow. A motor 
car wakes one of them at night, and when he goes out to it he finds it has pulled up 
at the pond and the number plate is obscured, but he receives a blow on the head 
that stuns him, while he is trying to make the number out. No sooner does it turn out, 
after a scientific inquiry, that the mysterious substance does actually possess the power 
of transmuting baser metals into gold than the whole lump (salvaged from the 
pond) is stolen. The untangling of the mystery follows ; but I will not give it away. 
I need hardly add that the book is engrossing from cover to cover. Mr. Strang’s 
signature to it is enough to make this certain. Once again he proves that he knows 
exactly the trick of it, and that it is a trick worth knowing. 

Another excellent boys’ book, published by the same.house, is the Star of the 
Lucas, by Peter Blundell. Geoff Chamier gets a berth on a small steamer bound for 
the Amazon River, the crew shipped turn out to be a league of plotting Chinamen, 
but the most mysterious personage of all on board is the steward Alonze. One day 
Geoff finds him apparently saying his prayers to a thing of incredible brightness 
in his cabin. It turns out to be the diamond star of the proud race of Incas 
of which a remnant exists in Brazil, and Alonze is, as it were, their European repre- 
sentative. There is also a well-known diamond-merchant, as passenger on board. 
Between the Chinamen’s plots to steal the diamonds and the suspicious behaviour 
of everybody the voyage is an exciting one—not the least part of which is Geoff’s 
penetration into the outskirts of the Incas’ territory, in company with his friend 
Jack Hulton, and their unintentional inclusion in a solemn native rite—for which 
they nearly lose their lives, but are rescued by the faithful Alonze. 

The Land of the Firestone, by Alfred Judd, also deals with adventures in these dan- 
gerous lands. This author does not quail before a penetration into the interior of 
those far, dark, forest regions where fierce unknown tribes hold sway, who will catch 
you and offer you up for a sacrifice to their terrible idols as soon as look at you. 
However, his party is equipped with convenient portable biplanes on which 
they escape, to the consternation of their captors, in the nick of time ; carrying with 
them a haul of the priceless firestones, ‘‘ which far exceed the diamond in brilliancy,” 
for which they set out, and for which they have been tempted to go and search by 
the offer of £30,000 for fifty of them. This book is published by the Sheldon Press, 
as is also Collins to the Rescue, another good story of shorter scope by the same author. 

Last year, I remember making some comments on the kind of material turned 
out under the label “ books for girls.”” This season’s crop makes me wish to offer a 
retraction. There is Princess Natalie’s Adventure by Ierne Plunkett, which is a most 
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ee tale of an eloping Princess, free from what the girls in Miss Dorita Fairlie 
ruce’s stories call soppiness.’’ Miss Brenda Girvin writes in a stiff, unshapely 
style, but her book, Fune the Girl Guide, though one would wish it could have avoided 
the banality of the title, is a straight, unaffected and exciting full-length novel dealing 
with the theft of a gold snuff-box and the tracking of the thief. I should like to recom- 
mend these two books especially, also The Wild Bird by Margaret Stuart Lane, 
a Cavalier romance ; and those inevitable school stories, The New Girl and Nancy b 
Miss B ; : a , aay 
iss Bruce, The Girls of Tredenings by Olivia Fowell, and The New School and Hilary 
by Winifred Darch. These latter three are quite above average good of their kind. 

In the Oxford Books for children (1s. series), the Oxford University Press carry 
on their good work in this line. These small, easily-read, well-printed books cannot 
be too highly praised as good for the very young reader. The names of five are 
given in my list above, and they are a very good little lot—just the thing for Christmas 
Trees. While on the subject of Christmas presents, I think I must draw attention to that 
old family friend the Little Folks magazine. It is still good, and still going, and a 
year’s subscription would make a charming Christmas gift, I am sure. Several new 
serials start in the November number, The Story of Masterman Ready, given in a 
“‘nut-shell ” is worth the ts. by itself. 

Nuts and May, ‘‘a monthly for children,” by Eleanor Farjeon, is a splendid nur- 
sery book, having besides its numerous stories and pictures, four little plays that could 
be acted ; though I doubt if the rhyming into which they are forced helps much. It 
is a convention, I know, to make plays which children are expected to act run on in 
rhymes, but when the rhyming is as elusive as, for instance, this (the underlining 
is mine) : Primrose. Minnikin, you are such a little fairy. Things occur even to little 
fairies. Minnikin. Much you know about it. Fie! you’re naught except a silly 
sleepy flower. Can’t even fly! (Minnikin flies about). Primrose. Take care ! 
(Minnikin is caught in web) I’m caught! Something has got me in its power. 
What is it ? Oh, the horrid Net! Undo me! Primrose. Minnikin, stand still. The 
more you try the more you'll get entangled. Minnikin. Darling Primrose, will you 
get me out ?—Well! one feels that the less the players know about these rhymes 
the better for both performers and performance! I do not want to be thought car- 
ping : on the contrary, I would make the suggestion that when rhyme comes easily 
and naturally it should be adopted, but whenever it flags it should be courageously 
abandoned. After all we have a very good precedent to follow in Shakespeare. 

Pillicock Hill, by Herbert Asquith, is the children’s book of verses for the year, 
and full of humour, while The Twelve Presents, published by Blackwell and Songs 

for a Six-Year Old, by Thora Stowell, are also pretty little brochures of poetry. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has written three small school-room story books, The Flamp, 
The Ameliorator, and The Schoolboy Apprentice, which the house of Chatto & Windus 
have published, in an attractive little cardboard case, in uniform bindings. The last 
story is the best—but why discriminate ? 

The same publishers bring out another small volume by Kathleen Colville, with 
illustrations by Albert Rutherston, similar in appearance to their last year’s success, 

Mr. Marinetti. This story is called Jason and the Princess, and is as delightful as its 


predecessor. 
EILEEN H. A. SQUIRE 
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BERNARD QUESNAY. By AnprE Mauvrois. Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Paris, 
1926. 9 fr. 

LA PIERRE p’HOREB. By Grorces DuHAMEL. Mercure de France. Paris, 
1926. gfr. 

LETTRES AU PATAGON. By Georcres DuHaMEL. Mercure de France. Paris, 
1926. 9g fr. 

PAULINA 1880. By Prerre-JEAN Jouve. Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Paris, 
1925. 9 fr. 

SECENTISMO E MARINISMO IN INGHILTERRA. JOHN DONNE— 
RICHARD CRASHAW. By Marto Praz. La Voce. Florence, 1925. Lire 30. 


NOTIZEN ZUR NEUEREN SPANISCHEN LITERATUR. By HERMANN 
Baur. Schriftenreihe der ‘‘ Preussischen Jahrbiicher,” No. 20. Georg Stilke. 
Berlin, 1926. RM. 3. 

LE THEME ET LE SENTIMENT DE LA NATURE DANS LA POESIE 


ANGLO-SAXONNE, and LA JEUNESSE DE SWIFT. By E. Pons. Publi- 
cations de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. 20 fr. and 35 fr. 


ANDRE MAUROIS is a name familiar to the English public,and English 
ecritics have pronounced him to be the Continental writer who has written 
with the greatest understanding of the English character. Unlike Ariel and Colonel 
Bramble, Bernard Quesnay has none but Frenchmen for its characters. If we except 
the early Ni ange, ni béte, it is M. Maurois’ first essay of a novel unbased on historical 
material. But like his other writings it is not only a work of art, it is also an instrument 
of understanding, an attempt to investigate the psychological mainsprings of a social 
type—the type of the French industrialist. It is an ‘‘ industrial”? novel—the history 
of the partnership of Bernard Quesnay in his grand-father’s woollen business near 
Rouen. The various stages of post-war economics, the boom that came after the 
peace, and the subsequent slump, the strikes and the Quesnays’ competition with 
the neighbouring millowner, form the background of the novel. The book is of the 
highest interest to everyone who wants to study the mentality and the habits of the 
French industrialist. But it is a novel for all that, and a very good one. The real 
subject is the gradual subjugation of Bernard, who at the outset is an irresponsible 
and wide-awake intellectual with a desire to live an independent life full of various 
and independent “‘ values,” to the ancestral call of his class, to the duty and the 
necessity of becoming the real head of his business. He gradually loses the variety 
and range of his interests and hardens into what his grandfather had been before 
him, a mill-owner, whose one interest is not gain, but the interests of his business. 
He sacrifices a “ grand amour,” and lets his weaker and wider brother Antoine drop 
out of the struggle. 

M. Maurois is very ‘‘ French” and “ Latin ” in the classical outline and solid 
consistency of his characters, as well as in the delicate intellectualism of his style. In 
M. Duhamel there is much that may seem un-Latin to the superficial observer. The 
influence of the Russians, and of the eminently un-Latin spirit of Romain Rolland 
is very evident in him. But in his “ Russian ” cult of pity and humanity there always 
subsists a solid basis of Latinity. It would be even no exaggeration to say that 
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M. Duhamel is one of the most eighteenth-century of contemporary French writers. 
His pity and his sympathy are curiously combined with a detachment that sometimes 
almost takes the appearance of cynicism, and makes one think of Candide rather than 
of Dostoyevsky. And there is in his manner an elegant neatness and sense of measure 
that recalls the best traditions of French classicism, and is at poles’ length from the 
genius of his favourite Claudel. This eighteenth-century character of M. Duhamel is 
particularly apparent in Lettres au Patagon, a series of exquisitely ironical essays on 
contemporary France, in the true tradition of the Persian and other Letters of the 
age of Montesquieu. But the message of the Letters, through the apparent contempt, 
is a profound sympathy for those pathetic fools, the human race. And as M. Duhamel’s 
irony is free from the bitter grimness of Voltaire, so is his sympathy from the irrespon- 
sible superiority of Chekhov. The name of Chekhov might be evoked in connection 
with La Pierre d’Horeb, but this book is also redeemed by a profound respect for 
human dignity which is entirely beyond the reach of Chekhov. Like all M. Duhamel 
writes, this sad story of misunderstood, rejected and insulted love is marked by an 
air of noble humanity and inner delicacy that is the personal secret of its author. The 
scene is set in the Quartier Latin of twenty-five years ago, and among other characters 
a set of Russian revolutionary students is introduced. If M. Maurois is the first French- 
man to have spoken understandingly of the English, M. Duhamel is the first to have 
eschewed in his presentation of Russian revolutionaries all the pitfalls of charme slave 
and exoticism that beset every Western European who has written about Russians. 

Some critics have given such extravagant praise to Paulina 1880 that I was strongly 
prejudiced against the book, but on reading it I see that they were right, and that it 
is really something like a masterpiece. M. Jouve has hitherto been known chiefly as 
a poet of the school of Whitman and Jules Romains, whose invectives against the 
Europe of the Great War contained in the volume entitled Tragigques are not devoid 
of great oratorical power. But it was impossible to foresee Paulina. I am not going to 
give a descriptive account of it : it wants a great deal of sympathetic genius to para- 
phrase a work so admirably whole and one (all the reviews I had read of it did not 
convey to me an inkling of its true nature). To say that it is a tragic novel of sensuality 
and mysticism, that it could not possibly have been written by a member of a non- 
Catholic nation, that it avoids with extraordinary skill all the dangers that stud the 
subject, is to say very little. What is particularly remarkable is the wonderful organic 
unity, absolutely irreducible to anything short of its actual form, of the figure of the 
heroine. She grows like a living being, unexpected and inevitable. She is not “com- 
posed,”’ but “ begotten ’—the true hallmark of the genuine novelist-born. The 
novel has been compared to Stendhal’s and the author classified as a Stendhalian. 
This is only partly true—the character of Paulina does possess that strong 
passionateness which Stendhal adored in the Italians, but the scope of her passion 
is much wider, and beyond the experience of Stendhal. The account of Paulina’s 
life in the convent of the Visitandines at Mantua is especially remarkable, and, I 
think, goes very deep into the understanding of the sexual mainsprings of Western 
(as opposed to Eastern) mysticism. But where M. Jouve is particularly to be praised 
is in the latter part of the novel in the story of her last days with her lover and of 
how she kills him,—and still more in the marvellously delicate, pregnant and 
“ cathartic ” epilogue. In these parts the pitfalls round M. Jouve were particularly 
thick and ugly, and the way he utterly avoids them is beyond praise. But, I must 
repeat, the book is so whole and so new, so (in the best sense of the word) original 
that, stripped of its actual expression, it becomes unintelligible. It must be read, and 
it most certainly deserves an English translation, though I conceive that a public not 
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at home either in the Catholic or in the Stendhalian tradition will find much to 
dislike in it. 

I have only recently had the occasion of commending to the readers of THE 
Lonpon Mercury Signor Mario Praz’s excellent anthology of English poetry in 
Italian. His new work on Donne and Crashaw deserves even higher praise. It aims at 
higher ends and is more “ highly serious.” And in what it aims at it is completely 
successful. It consists of two parts, devoted respectively to the father of metaphysical 
poetry and to its most characteristic adept. Each part consists of a life, and of a critical 
study, and is preceded by a frontispiece—symbolically representative of the essence of 
their poetry ; Donne is introduced by his portrait in his winding-sheet ; Crashaw by a 
reproduction of that masterpiece of modern sculpture, Bernini’s Ecstacy of St. Theresa. | 
The appropriateness of this ‘‘ motto ”’ in introducing the poet of the “ undaunted 
daughter of desires ’ cannot be denied. ' 

Signor Praz combines the qualities of historian and critic. As a historian he has 
achieved what Mr. Tatham attempted in his work on Petrarch—seen an age through ~ 
the medium of a life. The book is one of the most successful and living presentations 
of the first half of the seventeenth century. Donne and Crashaw stand out against a 
European background filled in with great skill and knowledge. Signor Praz’s erudition 
is enormous (I am particularly impressed by his intimate acquaintance with seven- 
teenth-century Dutch poetry ; it appears that Donne’s poem of The Flea was especially 
popular in Holland), but it is not obtrusive and is admirably built into a whole. As a 
critic Signor Praz is very judiciously on his guard against the modernisation and 
romanticisation of pre-ninteenth century poetry (he hasrecently published in the Roman 
review La Cultura a very useful paper on the danger of reading “‘ modern ”’ and roman- 
tic meanings into the old poets), but he is eminently capable of reading them in their 
own terms. He insists on the difference of the poetry of the English ‘‘ metaphysicals ” 
from philosophical poets like Dante and Lucretius ; the latter expounded philosophy 
in verse, the former merely used the arsenal of metaphysics for quite unphilosophical 
purposes. While viewing these two English poets against their common background 
of international Gongorism and Marinism, Signor Praz considers Donne and Crashaw _ 
as the most significant poets of the whole movement, and places them above Gongora 
and Marino,—a judgment of considerable weight in a writer of his range of knowledge. 

The translations contained in the book are very good,—Donne’s sermons sound 
particularly well in Italian. But I fail to understand Signor Praz’s motives in quoting — 
his poets now in English, and now in Italian. In the latter cases the absence of the 
English text (especially with Crashaw) will be an inconvenience to English readers of ; 
this book. i 

Readers of this review will remember Herr Hermann Bahr’s Letters on German 
Literature. The present little volume, in spite of its unambitious title, is a very per- 
sonal book full of varied interest. Herr Bahr regards Spain as a microcosm of Europe, 
—for the spirit of Europe, he says, is “ the spiritual community of many various — 

forces towards a common realisation,” which at the same time respects the absolute 
individuality of each of the component forces,—and this spirit he finds in Spain with - 
her great variety of provinces united in one nationality (but how about the Spanish — 
Kings’ Catalan policy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ?). Herr Bahr has a 
great admiration for the great writers of modern Spain, especially for Unamuno, but 
for all his genuine sympathy he remains very independent, and there is both wit and 
humour in his discussion of the quijotismo of the grand old man of Spanish Letters. 
One is also pleased to find a wholesome (if qualified) contempt for the writings of — 
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